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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AT THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


ADDRESSES OF HON. M. A. NEWELL, AND OTHERS. 


HE leading feature of the proceedings 


of the National Teachers’ Association | 


at its late meeting at Louisville, was the at- 
tention given to Industrial Education. This 
question is now of paramount interest. It 
is the great question of the times. We 
therefore need make no apology for the 
space we occupy in its consideration. We 
present first the able address of the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Hon. M. A. Newell, 
of Maryland, and, second, the proceedings 
during two days of the Industrial Depart- 
ment. Our report is copied from the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


MR. NEWELL’S ADDRESS, 


That free institutions, resting on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage, cannot be perpetuated unless ‘univer- 
sal suffrage is accompanied and stimulated by uni- 
versal intelligence, is a truism which I should not be 
_ justified in repeating before this audience, were it not 
that the events of the last few weeks have converted 
the dormant truism into a pregnant truth, “ Had the 
public schools done their whole duty,” said an intel- 
ligent fellow-citizen in my hearing one morning after 
. 4 night of riot, “had the public schools done their 
whole duty, such an outbreak could not have occurred ; 
even the most ignorant should have known that 
grievances, real or imaginary, in a free country, can 
not be redressed by lawlessness and outrage, and that 
even if temporary relief could be obtained by such 
means, the remedy would be worse than the disease,” 
“And,” replied another intelligent citizen, ‘‘ had it 
not been for the public schools the results of the strike 
would have been still more disastrous. _ The battle of 
the pigmies would have been the battle of the giants, It 
was thelgood sense of an immense majority of the 
working people, created, fostered and developed by 





public education, that saved us from the horrors of the 
French commune.” 

The second speaker was doubtless right. Had ed- 
ucated intelligence been less widely diffused than it 
is, had all or a great part of the labor of the country 
taken up arms against capital, there would have been 
a revolution to which history offers no parallel. But 
was not the first speaker right, too, toa certain ex- 
tent? Would such an outbreak have been possible if 
the workingmen in it had been accustomed and 
trained to think as well as to toil? And ifthe public 
school of to-day has any special function, as dis- 
tinguished from systems or modes of education which 
have preceded it, is it not to add thought, intelli- 
gence, to labor? Have we entirely succeeded in ef- 
fecting this union? Let the last weeks of July an- 
swer. Can we recognize in the wild outburst of the 
mob that howled around the lurid fires whose smoke 
eclipsed for a moment the sun of American civiliza- 
tion, any higher intelligence than in the South Sea 
Islander, who beats his fetish because it will not an- 
swer his prayers. 

The first gust is over. -It was but a summer flaw: 
The ship was unprepared and lost a spar or two. The 
damage will soon be repaired, and the “ goodly ves- 
sel’’ will be even stronger than before. But we are 
still within the storm belt, the forces that produced 
the conflict of the elements are still in operation; we 
may expect another longer and fiercer tempest—a 
cyclone, itmay be. How are we prepared to meet it? 


**O navis, referunt in mare te novi 
Fluctus,”’ 

Let it not be said of us, as of the Assyrians by the 
prophet, ‘‘ Thy tacklings are loosed, they could not 
well strengthen their mast; they could not spread the 
sail; then is the prey of great spoil divided; the 
lame take the prey.”” The commission given to the 
Roman Dictator, “See to it that the Commonwealth 
receives no injury,” is now the order of the day to 
every American citizen, in his own place and sphere 
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of action. To us as educators, comes with especial 
force the order, “ See to it, that, so far as your office 
is concerned, the Republic receives no injury.” 

But is our office at all concerned with such things? 
These rioters, were they not foreigners, for whom 
our schools are in no way responsible? Fellow- 
teachers, 

° ** For love of grace, 
Lay not this flattering unction to your soul. 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen,”’ 


Foreigners there were in plenty, no doubt, among 
‘those misguided people; but many, nay most of them, 
rwere sons of the soil, for whose habits and modes 
vof thought, so far as those habits and modes can 
be affected by education, we are directly responsible. 

The question before us at this crisis is, Are our pub- 
licschools doing all that we have a right to demand of 
them to prepare the young people who have to live 
by the labor of their hands, to become intelligent, 
moral and industrious citizens ? 

I have purposely narrowed the inquiry to those 
who labor with their hands, both because they ‘form 
so large a majority of the number to be educated, and 
because those who are not destined to manual labor 
have always been able, when they desired it, to pro- 
cure education outside of the public school system. 
There is a latent fallacy in the arguments of many 
with regard to the connection between education and 
labor, which it may be worth while to expose at the 
outset. 

It is popularly believed, though no one makes the 
assertion in so many words, that education and labor 
are, to a certain extent, incompatible, or rather that 
they bear to each other an inverse ratio. When one 
should be highest the other should be lowest. For 
those who do the hardest kind of work, the lowest 
amount of education suffices; indeed, an eminent 
pulpit orator of a neighboring State holds that no ed- 
ucation is the best for such laborers. On the other 
hand, persons whose intellect and taste have been 
cultivated to the highest possible point are popularly 
supposed to be incapacitated for any useful employ- 
ment. Accordingly, when primary schools were first 
established on a large scale, it was commonly be- 
lieved that diligent and successful pupils would be 
able to live without working ; and in the old spell- 
ing-book, thumbed in my boyish days, may be read 
an ex hortation to diligent study, closing with the re- 
markable assertion, which the boys regarded as a his- 
toric fact.: 


‘*For learning was the only thing 


That made poor Pepin’s son a King.”’ 


In opposition to this popular undercurrent of 
thought it becomes us to set forth the doctrine that 
public education is but the hand-maid of labor ; that 
education, so far from superseding labor, seeks only 
to render it more effective; that so far from there 
being any incompatibility between them, the best 
workman is the man who has had the best education. 

In answer, then, to the question propounded, I 
would say : 

First—The school system, as it operates at present, 
does not go down low enough. It does not stoop to 
take in the very classes that need it most. In its 
aspirations after high respectability it is apt to look 
coldly on the wounded Samaritan, and pass him by 
on the other side. Well-clad boys and girls, who can 
give six hours a day to the public school and an hour 
or two after school hours to the preparation of lessons, 
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are welcomed with open arms, and furnished with 
such opportunities of improvement as money could 
not have purchased half a century ago. But what 
kind of reception is accorded to the fatherless urchin, 
whose mother keeps him at home two days out of the 
five and three hours out of the six to assist in the nec- 
essary work of the family ? What provision is made 
for those who must either attend irregularly or not at 
all? For those who have to work half the day black- 
ing boots or selling newspapers, but could be in- 
duced to go to school the other half? For those 
whose parents have no wish to send them to school, 
and for those who refuse to go when their parents 
send them? Finally, what do we do for those whose 
parents live by secret crime, and who are therefore 
growing up in outlawry—the Ishmaelites of our street 
deserts, whose hand is against every man and every 
man’s hand against them? There is growing up in 
all our cities, towns, villages, and even in some 
country districts, a class of young people who must 
live either by honest labor or by crime, and they are 
not taught to labor ; what does the public school do 
for them ? 

It will be said, perhaps, we need a compulsory 
law to supplement the common-school system. Would 
that I could believe that a disease so wide-spread and 
deep-seated could be removed by the application of 
a patent porous plaster? When an act of Parlia- 
ment can makea silver dollar equal in value toa 
gold one, irrespective of the laws of supply and de- 
mand; when the multiplication of legal tenders 
makes genuine money plenty: when legislatures can 
compel railways to run ata loss orto run without 
loss at whatever rates they may prescribe; when leg- 
islation can provide good work at good wages for 
every laborer, regardless of the law of capital and 
production; when men can be made temperate by a 
prohibitory liquor law, or pious by a compulsory 
church law; when, in fine, water can be made torun 
up hill by act of Congress, then, and not till then, 
will I believe that the Arabs of the street and the 
neglected sons of poverty and crime can be re- 
claimed by a law requiring their attendance at school. 

Not only does the public school not penetrate deep 
enough to reach the lowest strata of society, but its 
lessons are not sufficiently broad and practical to 
meet the wants of the majority of those whom it 
does reach. Could we only be certain that all who 
enter the primary school would finish the course and 
graduate at the High School, there would be little, 
if any, .reasonable ground of complaint with regard 
tothe curriculum. But so far from this being the 
case,we know that not one ina hundred completes 
the course. A great school system is a gigantic 
staircase. Step A leads to B, and B to C, and so on 
to Z; and at Z there is a broad landing, and a mag- 
nificent prospect, but “few there be that find it.” 
One hundred young climbers start at A; fifty have 
dropped out of the line before they are half way up, 
and of the remainder but one reaches the summit. 
What is to become of the stragglers? Why, we are 
told itis not our business to look after stragglers. 
The column must advance, the line of march must 
be unbroken, the path has been marked out and the 
army must pursue it, whether the objective point is 
reached by one or many. 

True, if we have only the right goal in view, and 
if our grand objective be the safety of the entire 
army, and not the pushing forward of the heads of 
columns. In this aspect the care of the stragglers 
becomes an object of supreme concern. 
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It may be asked, and will doubtless be asked by 
those who shall follow me in the discussion of this 
question, Is any serious modification of the ordinary 
common school curriculum possible? Within the 
-brief limits of this paper it is of «course impossible to 
discuss details, still it may reasonably be expected 
that I should indicate the direction in which, in my 
opinion, the change should proceed. 

Taking the most favorable view of the average 
programme now in use it may be conceded that each 
step forms the very best preparation for the next 
higher step, and that the course, as a whole, is well 
fitted to prepare the pupil who completes it for the 
ordinary duties of life. But the true theory of a 
common school programme is that every step shall 
be the best possible preparation for stepping out, 
rather than for stepping up. It is conceivable that 
the two may coincide, and I have been told that in 
St. Louis they are believed to coincide, the fitness for 
promotion in class being conceived to be the best 
attainable preparation for the work of life at the given 
age. But looking at the ordinary and average com- 
mon school programme in the United States it will be 
found that the interests of the few who complete it 
are studied more than of the many who do not com- 
plete it, Such a change as I contemplate would in- 
volve a thorough re-arrangement of text books, the 
postponement of many topics to a later period in the 
course, and the introduction™~at a comparatively 
early period of subjects either omitted or taught in 
the later stages of the curriculum. It would bring 
in writing and drawing at the very beginning, and 
continue them to the end, farvi passu with reading 
and spelling. It would give only the simple practi- 
cal and useful parts of arithmetic in the early stages, 
and put off the theoretical and disciplinary chapters 
till much later. No general discussion of fractions, 
for example, should be attempted before the sixth 
year of the course. All the science of grammar 
should be postponed till the pupil was able to speak 
and write his natural language with tolerable ease and 
correctness. And all through the course there should 
run alongside of the elementary lessons in the vari- 
ous departments of natural history, systematic in- 
struction in morals and political economy. While 
the discipline and development of the mind should 
never be overlooked, yet this discipline and develop- 
ment should be looked for as the proper outgrowth 
of a rational and practical course of study. It may 
be proper to regard mental devélopment as a proper 
end fer se when we deal with those who are to have 
a liberal and complete education, but for the masses 
who are destined to have merely a fragment of the 
course, the best discipline will mecessarily be found 
in connection with the acquisition of the knowledge 
— shall be found most useful in their after school 
ife. 

I must anticipate one or two objections: “The 
present course is already too long. It is impossible 
to add anything to it without overweighting both 
teachers and pupils.” I reply that what we propose 
Is not simply extension, but readjustment. If new 
studies are introduced, it must be by curtailing the 
time devoted to the old. Ihave very littlé doubt 
that by judicious management one-half of the time 
given to spelling, arithmetic, grammar and geo- 
gtaphy could be saved tothe great advantage of the 
pupils. Pardon me if I illustrate what I mean by 
reference to spelling. 

_ Avery large part of a child’s school life is spent 
in learning to spell. It has been calculated that on 
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an average an hour a day, for the ten years between 
six and sixteen, is spent upon this accomplishment, 
Now granting that good spelling is a necessary part 
of a finished education, does it follow that so much , 
time should be given to it in the earlier part of the 
course ? Arethere not other things which the pupil 
is capable of learning, and a knowledge of which 
would be of more service to him than’ the ability to 
spell all the test words inthe list? Of what use 
can spelling be to one who can not use the words 
which he has learned to spell? And if the vocabu- 
lary of a pupil who leaves school at fourteen is 
limited, as it is, to between five hundred and a thou- 
sand words, of what use is it to him that he can spell 
five or ten thousand words? Indeed, I might go 
farther and say, of what use is it to any one to be 
able to spell correctly, except so far as the possession 
of one of the external signs of scholarship may be 
considered useful? What practical advantage has the 
orthography of Noah Webster over that of Josh 
Billings? Why must there be an absolute uniformity 
in spelling, which we do not require and can not at- 
tain in pronunciation or in handwriting? Will a 
man be likely to build a house, or a carriage, or a 
ship, or a steam-engine any the worse because he 
spells precede and proceed, relieve and receive, deleble 
and imdelible according to thesame analogies? If 
the first elements of spelling have been properly 
taught, a student’s spelling will keep pace with his 
reading; and why should it advance faster? If a 
person can spell correctly all. the words that he has 
‘met with in his reading, he can probably spell all the 
words that he-can use intelligently, and what need 
has he of more? Time, then, can be saved from 
spelling ; and by rigidly excluding from the primary 
curriculum every part of arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography, which is merely preparatory, or disciplin- 
ary, and not immediately useful, a large saving of 
time can be effected, which can be utilized in the re- 
vised programme, 

How shall the time thus saved be employed? A 
part of it should be given to reading; not to the 
mere calling of words, nor to premature lessons in 
elocution, but to plain reading of good books for the 
sake of the information they contain. It is not 
creditable to our efforts as educators that so large a 
proportion of pupils pass from us without having ac- 
quired a taste for good reading, I mean the reading 
of good books. Consult the statistics of any of our 
popular libraries, and observe how few books of real 
merit are called for, and then say if the course of 
instruction of which this is the outcome does not 
need a re-adjustment. If our system confers an 
ability to read without creating, not only a desire to 
read, but a desire for the right kind of reading, it 
surely stands in need of reformation. Especially for 
those who cannot have the benefit of a complete 
curriculum is it necessary that they be brought into 
sympathy, at an early age, with good literature, and 
saved from being shipwrecked on the rocks of dime 
novels, or the shoals of trashy Sunday-school novel- 
ettes. 

I have great faith in good books. If the first aim 
of a public school system is to make men better 
workers, the second is to make them better ¢hinkers, 
and for this purpose the young mind must be brought 
into correspondence with-the thoughts of the great 
men who lived in former days, and of those who are 
still living. It is but little to teach children to read, 
if, when they have learned it,they have no desire 
to apply their power to a worthy object. Very little 
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of the arithmetic which children learn at a school 
can be made available in after-life. The puzzles of 
the “ Mental,”’ which they solve with so much pa- 
tience, and execute with so much dexterity, are for- 
tunately strangers even to the desk of the commercial 
clerk. Their feats of analysis and parsing are never 
to be repeated among the contests of actual life. 
Nine-tenths of what they have learned as geography 
will pass away as the morning cloud and the early 
dew. Buta taste for good reading, once acquired, 
will last for life; will be. available .every day and 
almost every hour, and will grow by what it feeds 
on; will so occupy the time of the young as to rob 
temptation of half its power by stealing. more than 
half its opportunities; will give a keener zest to every 
pure enjoyment; will be a refuge and solace in ad- 
versity; will spread from manto man and from family 
to family, and finally will not perish with the indi- 
vidual, but descend from the fathers unto the chil- 
dren to the third and fourth generations. Oh! books, 
books, you are the only friends who are never weary 
of entertaining us, and yet look for no return; who 
are every ready to turn night into day for our service. 
You are the teachers who instruct without punishing, 
advise without reproaching, and approve without flat- 
tering. You alone can remind us of our faults with- 
out wounding our pride, and signalize our virtues 
without inflaming our vanity. 

Part of the time which we propose to gain by 
abridging or omitting the more technical and merely 
preparatory part of the course should be given to the 
two arts of expression, drawing and composition, of 
which I shall say nothing more here, as they will be 
fully discussed by other speakers. 


Part of the time should also be given to positive | 


and systematic instruction in morals. The possibility 
of teaching morality in asystematic way, and as part 
of the regular course, is denied by a majority of those 
who uphold as wellas of those who oppose a purely sec- 
ular system of education, Many deny even the need 
of it, holding that the family and the church are com- 
petent to take charge of this department. But it must 
not be forgotten that the public school contains pupils 
who have no church connexion and no family instruc- 
tion. The-safety of the State requires that a@// her 
citizens should know the difference between right and 
wrong. Surely it is of quite as much importance to 
do right as it is to spell right; yet how insignificant 
is the time given to the one in comparison with what 
we spend onthe other. Besides, every school does 
in effect teach morality, and the only question is, 
Shall it be taught indirectly, spasmodically, and ac- 
cording tothe whim of the individual, or shall it be 
taught systematically, continuously, and with the 
weight of superior authority ? Would not mental de- 
velopment be as effectually secured by the discussion 
of problems of right and wrong in conduct as by cor- 
recting bad English, making out lists of long rivers, 
or extracting square and cube roots ? 

Besides morals, the elements of political economy 
would claim a part of the time which we are attempt- 
ing to redistribute. ‘The usefulness of this branch of 
knowledge no one questions; and, in the curriculum 
of our best high schools, political economy is assigned 
to a place alongside of moral philosophy, But this 
does not meet the case, because millions of the pupils 
never reach the high schools. My opinion is that the 
elements of personal and social morality, the’ prin- 
ciples of good behavior in the family and in the 
world, the elements of political economy, the nature 
and relations of money, capital, labor and wages, can 
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be made as accessible to the young as the elements of 
grammar and arithmetic, and much more interesting. 
There are heights in all subjects (grammar as well as 
political economy) which the young can not climb. 


There are depths which they can not penetrate, but 


there are also wide plains where they can freely roam 
and gather the flowers of useful knowledge. I would 
have these fields opened up to the younger as 
well as the older pupils ; it is not necessary for them 
to attempt to scale the mountains till their limbs are 
stronger. 

I am sure we make too much of the supposed diffi- 
culty of such subjects. 
delivered by Judge Ewing at Pittsburgh, at the late 
trial of the rioters. Let any unprejudiced. person 
judge whether the substance of it could not have been 
taught to children of ten years of age, and whether, 
if it had been taught systematically and positively, it 
might not have been the means of saving many lives 
and millions of money: 

**Men have a right to quit work with or without 
a reason for their quitting ; but they have no right to 
go on the property of their employers after they have 
ceased to work, either singly. or in crowds, Going 
upon the company’s property in this case, whether 
they lifted a hand or not, made them trespassers. If 
three or more of them consulted together and agreed 
to interfere with the movement of trains, they were 
conspirators. If they committed any acts of violence, 
whereby they intimidated or prevented others from 
going to work, they were guilty of riot. And there 
can be only two sides to the riot—those engaged in 
it, with their aiders and abettors, and those opposing 
it. There can be no innocent spectators to a riot.” 

You will remember that the question I had pro- 
posed to discuss was, “Are our public schools doing 
all that they ought to do to prepare young people who 
have to live by labor to become intelligent, moral 
and industrious citizens?” In answering the ques- 
tion I have endeavored to show, first, that the school 
does not go down low enough into the strata of 
humanity to affect the very classes that have most 
need of it; and, secondly, that school instruction 
deals too much ‘with technical scholarship and too 
little with practical utilities—too much in mere prep- 
aration for advancement in the hierarchy of studies, 
and too little in preparation for, the verities of life. 
I remark now, in the third place, that a knowledge 
of some form of industrial labor is at least as neces- 


sary as a knowledge‘of books, and that the State’ 


which acknowledges its obligation to teach children 
to read can not logically deny its obligation to teach 
them to work, I approach this part of my subject 
with great diffidence, for it is beset with practical 
difficulties; but the times force it upon our notice, 
and a full and calm discussion may serve to prepare 
the public mind for changes which either with our 
aid, or in spite of our opposition, are sure to take 
place. 

All public institutions which are destined to per- 
manence must be able to adapt themselves to the 
changes that are going on around them. They 
must be plastic enough to adjust themselves to their 
environment, else they will be crushed by the press- 
ure. 

Circumstafices have greatly changed since the 
planting of the seed which has grown into the mighty 
tree known as the publicschool system. I have time 
to specify two only of these changes—the abolition 
of apprenticeship and the extensive introduction of 
machinery, accompanied by its necessary result, a 
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minute subdivision of labor. Half a century ago 
school learning was confined to the simplest rudi- 
ments; a boy quitted school at fourteen and went on 
the farm, or was apprenticed to a trade. In the for- 
mer case his education went on during the winter 
months, as a matter of course; in the other his inden- 
tures obliged his master to give him a fair school 
education as well as to teach him atrade. Thus, at 
twenty-one years of age, having learned pretty 
thoroughly the little that was then taught in the way 
of book-learning, and having learned, not merely 
how tosupport himself by honest labor, but also that 
the intelligent practice of any industrial pursuit is 
itself an education, he went out into the world to 
exercise his rights as an American citizen, not rich 
in scholarship, but rich in what is better far, good 
common sense, gathered by patient continuance in 
well-doing. In those days men built houses that 
were meant to last, and not to be blown over by the 
first gale; chairs and tables made then will be as 
good as new at the close of the century; the very 
tailor made the sewing on of a button a matter of 
conscience. I need not say that we have changed 
all that. 

The apprenticeship system, by which young men 
were kept under tutors and governors until they came 
of age, has been given up. The trades-unions abol- 
ished it. Fathers banded themselves together to take 
the bread from their children’s mouths. Like the 
Russian princes in the story, they tried to save their 
own lives by throwing their children to the wolves. 
Alongside of this change, of which the result has 
been the loss of trained artisans, there has been go- 
ing on another, which only aggravates the evil—the 
cutting up of the departments of industry into minute 
subdivisions, which afford training for the hand only, 
and no development totheintellect. Fifty years ago, 
men laboring at their trades were still men, now 
they are Aands, with only one head to a hundred of 
them. It is not Hercules now that accomplishes our 
labors, cleansing Augean stables and such like, but 
Briareus, with his hundred hands and but a single 
head. Machinery does almost everything, and man 
comes in only to supplement the steam engine. 

The public school has now to adjust itself to the 
altered feelings and wants of society. If in time 
past children were sent to school that they might be- 
come scholars and so escape the drudgery of manual 
labor, they should now be made to understand that 
they go to school to learn to be more efficient work- 
men. ‘The public school is the school of the many, 
though its doors are hospitably open also to the few. 
The many must Jive by labor, and the school must 
help them so to live. No longer must the primary 
school be looked on merely as the vestibule to the 
high school, which, in its turn, is but the ante-cham- 
ber of the college; but the public school in all its 
departments must be regarded as the turnpike road 
from which the travelers step at once into the farm 
and the workshop. No doubt some will win their way 
to college, some will take high stools in the counting- 
house, and some, alas! will drop down inthe nearest 
ditch as unskilled laborers. These are exceptions, 
or accidents. ‘The greatest possible good to the 
greatest possible number’ demands that all the sym- 
pathies of the school shall be on the side of intelli- 
gent and artistic labor. . 

Further, and finally, the public school system can- 
not be regarded as complete, till to its departments of 
language, mathematics, science, &c., there is added 
another, to which these are but the stepping-stones— 





costly. 
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a department of manual labor. Few will deny this 
in theory; fewer still would be willing to carry it 
into practice. The State undertakes to educate the 
children of. the people in order that they may become 
good citizens. But they cannot be good citizens unless 
they have learned to work; therefore, the State should 
teach them to do something as well as to know some- 
thing. ‘Granted, but,” we are told, “the thing is 
impracticable. The State cannot teach farming, and 
carpentering and shoemaking.’”’ So, ocean steamship 
navigation was pronounced impracticable forty years 
ago; so the sewing-machine was impracticable thirty- 
odd years ago; so the Atlantic telegraph was imprac- 
ticable twenty years ago; so ten years ago it was pro- 
nounced impracticable in England to give a primary 
education to all the children of the poor. But all 
these things are now accomplished facts. The word 
“impracticable” is in the dictionary still, but its defi- 
nition has been changed. It now means difficult and 
That is all. 

But, says an objector, it is the business of the par- 
ent and not of the State to give a childatrade. Her- 
bert Spencer goes further and says it is the business of 
the parent to educate the child, and the State has 
rightly nothing to do with education. Where are you 
going to draw the line? The State may teach the art 
of writing, but not of printing; the art of drawing, 
but not of wood-cutting ; the art of composition, but 
not of book-binding. Put it into plain English and 
say the State must not teach anything by which a 
young man can make a living; yet even here you 
would be inconsistent, unless book-keeping (by which 
niany graduates of our public schools do make a liv- 
ing) were stricken from the curriculum. Thereis no 
escaping from the argument that if the State, for her 
own protection, is bound to interfere to prevent chil- 
dren from growing up in ignorance, she is equally 
bound to prevent them from growing up in idleness. 


,If parental duties and obligations are insufficient to 


meet the one case, they are equally insufficient to 
meet the other. 

Here is a lad just from the primary school; he can 
read and spell and write his name, and make some 
simple calculations; his parents are poor, he must 
leave school and go to work; he can’t find a place as 
an apprentice, the unions have prevented that; he 
looks for odd jobs ; he finds one now and then; he 
must be constantly on the look-out, constantly on the 
street; he becomes a loafer; he falls into crime; he 
is arrested, tried, convicted—once, twice, three times ; 
finally he is sent to the penitentiary. And then, 
when he has cost the State more money than would 
have kept him at school four years longer; when his 
conscience is seared, his bad habits confirmed into a 
second nature, his self-respect gone, his character 
ruined, what do we propose todo for him? Why, 
just what we should have done at first—we teach him 
a trade, so that when he leaves the prison he may 
have the means of making an honest living. 

Do I think it possible to attach workshops to our 
public schools? Certainly not. But I do think it 
possible to have public workshops where boys can 
learn trades as well as public schools where they can 
learn letters. And just as we transfer the few from 
the State school to the State college, where they 
learn to be thinkers, I would transfer the many from 
the city school to the city workshop, where they 
would learn to be workers. If this were thought to 
be too much for a first step, it would certainly be 
possible to arrange, under the sanction of the State 
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authorities, a system of apprenticeships by which the 
privilege of learning some form of industrial occupa- 
tion should be secured to all who need it, while at 
the same time the incomplete literary education of 
the learner should be carried on as far as might be 
necessary and proper. 

It was not my intention to enter into any greater 
detail than would suffice to make my meaning clear. 
It is evident to all that the whole question of indus- 
trial education, the establishment of technical schools 
and schools of art.is involved in the principles laid 
down. I leave the subject to the association for dis- 
cussion. 


PROCEEDINGS: FIRST DAY. 


The regular order of the programme was pro- 
ceeded with, the paper of Hon. S. R. Thompson 
of Nebraska, coming first. The following is an 
abstract of his address on “The Relations of the 
Common School to Industrial Education :” 

Our common schools may be divided «into two 
classes, quite different in their condition and man- 
agement. The ungraded schools are mostly found in 
the country districts, and the graded schools in the 
towns. In the latter are included the Free Public 
High Schools. He would confine his remarks prin- 
cipally to the country schools. 

*The term “Industrial Education,’’ as used, has, 
two meanings: 1. Education for the industries ; 2. 
Education 7 the industries. As things are, it is not 
practicable to do much in the way of teaching trades 
or any kind of industrial employments in connection 
with public ungraded schools, though in cities or in 
High schools something of this kind may be done. 
He would speak principally of industrial education 
in the first sense, that kind of education which pre- 
pares for the profitable pursuit of the industries. 

The elements of industrial education—using the 
term in the sense just specified—ought to include 
thorough, clear, definite and working knowledge of 
at least the following: 1, Reading of our language as 
embodied in written words, and the language of form 
as embodied in drawing. The language of words and 
the graphic language should be made equally familiar. 
2. The power of giving expression tothought in the two 
forms mentioned before—writing and drawing. 3. The 
art of computation for business purposes and the 
keeping of accounts, 4. The leading social, moral and 
political principles by which the laborer is related to 
the State, to capital, to other laborers, and the obliga- 
tions and duties to which these give rise. 5. The 
sciences which underlie the various industrial pro- 
cesses, 

In order to see clearly how our primary education 
may be better adapted to the wants of the working 
classes, let us recall some of the ways in which even 
a limited education—/imzted in quantity, but good in 
quality—will add to a worker’s value. Among many 
things the following may be specified : 

He is more readily instructed in the duties of hie 
work; more self-controlled, and needing less super- 
vision. Being more intelligent, he works to better 
advantage and produces more in a given time. He 
is more industrious; less inclined to idleness and dis- 
sipation and less liable to become a pauper or a dead- 
beat. He is less liable to join in strikes or engage 
in those excesses to which they sometimes lead. 

If to the elements of common-school education we 
add instruction in the elements of the moral, social 
and political sciences, the valuable results are much 
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increased? A laborer thus prepared is better able to 
avoid darfgers which threaten himself or others; to 
detect and remove difficulties which cause expense 
and delay ; to discover simpler and shorter methods 
of work, and thus to add to his power as a producer, 
A careful estimate, based on extensive inquiries, 
makes the gain in all these ways amount to from 25 
to 1,000 per cent. of the productive ability of a laborer 
who is entirely uneducated. The relations of the 
common school to the working classes are very great, 
since nearly all laborers are educated in these schools, 
This being the case, it is obvious that, if the common 
school studies and methods are especially adapted to 
any class of people, it ought to be to the working- 
classes. 

Our school work is not as well adapted to the 
wants of working people as it ought to be in the fol- 
lowing, among other, particulars : 

1. It is too bookish. The book is taught instead 
of the subject; words are taught instead of ideas ; the 
relations of words are considered instead of the rela- 
tions of thoughts or of things. 

2. Our courses contain too many things. The 
multitude of subjects studied precludes the formation 
of habits of continued work at a single thing. 

3. The studies pursued are too often dictated by 
fashion instead of being adopted from a consideration 
of their fitness. For working people who do not 
take an extended education book-keeping is a much 
more useful study than algebra, yet the latter is studied 
by ten times as many pupils as the former—because it 
is the fashion. 

4. The metaphysical refinements of modern 
methods in many cases require children to follow, or 
attempt to follow, the course of their own mental 
operations in the attainment of intellectual arts, 
where the pupil is unable to comprehend the philoso- 
phy of the process, and in the attempt to do so fails 
to acquire the art. This becomes sometimes ludi- 
crously obvious in the attempt of children to master 
the subtleties of some of the “logical solutions” 
given in someworks on mental arithmetic. 

5. There is too much cultivation of the knowing 
powers to the exclusion of the active. A man’s in- 
tellectual standing should be measured not by what 
he £nows, but by what he can do. Knowledge is not 
power, but only a condition of the attainment of 
power. 

Among the several MEANS OF REFORM may be 
mentioned : 

1. Concentra the pupil’s work on fewer subjects, 
and thus develop the power of continuous work. 

2. Distinguish between knowledge and skill; and 
remember that skill cannot be obtained but by: prac- 
tice. 

3. Test a pupil’s advancement in the knowledge of 
an art by calling upon him to practice the art, rather 
than to tell how it ought to be done. For years many 
teachers have been ostensibly teaching grammar as 
the art of correct writing; but instead of testing the 
learner’s knowledge by asking him to write, he was 
asked to analyze or parse, as though this was any 
certain test of his ability to write correctly. 

4. Separate the useful and necessary parts of 
arithmetic from those things which are only curious, 
or disciplinary (?), and teach the more important 
first, leaving such things as *‘ casting out the nines,” 
“finding the true remainder,’’ “contractions,” ‘‘ar- 
bitration of exchange,” “ circulates and repetends,” 
&c., &c., for the high school or the college. 

5. Composition must take the place now occupied 
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by grammar, and the latter be carried forward to its 
true_place in the curriculum of the college or high 
school. 

6. Penmanship should have a fegard principally 
to plainness, and rapid execution. Fancy flourishing 
may be considered “an extra.” 

7. The pupil should be made to feel that he has 
mastered some one thing. When a pupil feels that 
his studies are too many for him, he is in a bad way, 

8. He must recognize the fact that culture and dis- 
cipline are not so much dependent upon what is 
taught; as upon Aow it is taught. The most perfect 
clearness and definiteness must be regarded as indis- 
pensable at all stages. 

g. Drawing, as a means of cultivating the percep- 
tions and remembrances of formsand their relations, 
and of developing the power of exact and compre- 
hensive observation, must be taught from the begin- 
ning of the school course. The pupil must learn to | 
be as familiar with the form language as with the 
word language. 

10. Reading must be taught as a means of obtain- 
ing knowledge rather than of communicating it. 
Especial pains should be taken to cultivate the 
ability to read easily and understandingly; and, if 
possible, every pupil should be taught to love reading. 

These changes and reforms, if carried out judici- 
ously, would save a large part of the years now de- 
voted to the study of the common branches, and leave 
time to teach the elements of the natural sciences 
and other things which every intelligent workingman 
needs to know. Sucha change in our methods of 
instruction as is indicated would, it is thought, 
greatly improve them for the use of those who will 
ultimately engage in industrial pursuits, and not in 
the least interfere with the best progress of those who 
aspire to higher scientific or professional education. 


DISCUSSION. 


At the close of Prof. Thompson’s remarks, the sub- 
ject was opened for general discussion. 

Prof. John Hancock, of Ohio: We shall, most of 
us, probably agree as to the importance of technical 
instruction; but as to the manner of imparting it we 
shall some of us differ. I, for one, can not agree that 
technical instruction can ever be substituted for our 
schools for general instruction. I do not believe that 
we should have different schools for different occupa- 
tions. The boy does not know what work he is going 
to do, and I am glad that he does not at thatage. In 
other countries the boy does know, because he 
follows the occupation of his father. I may, perhaps, 
say of myself that I am an educator that labors, but 
when I went to school I could not see that I was 
going to be a teacher. I did what came, and I would 
have the American boy do whatever lies at hand, and 
I believe that the proper education is that which gives 
aman power to dothis. If we give the pupil this to 
the best of our ability we can not go far astray. I 
can not agree to any crystallization into classes that 
would be likely to result from so early a determination 
of the occupation of the pupil. The son of the work- 
man of to-day is the lawyer of to-morrow, and the son 
of the President of to-day may be the workman of to- 
morrow, and we can’t specially fit either for his occu- 
pation, because we don’t know what it will be. We 
should make general instruction the trunk of our ed- 
ucational tree, and let technical instruction grow out 
of it. For some the technical instruction should 
grow out nearer the root, and for others farther away. 
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cal instruction, but strongly in favor of that broad, 
generous instruction in the common schools that fits 
for all occupations. 

Prof. Thompson: I claim that if the common 
schools are adapted to any one it should be to the 
workingman rather than the professional man. 

Prof. Hancock: In answer to that I would say 
that the education that is the best for any man is best 
for the workingman. 

Mr. Chase: I should like to know if industrial ed- 
ucation for girls has been discussed. It can not be 
denied that something is needed in that line. They 
go through the High School, and when they come 
out of it they feel themselves upon a different plane 
from their parents, and are discontented with their 
former surroundings, and yet have no means of sup- 
porting themselves in any other. Now, should there 
not be some industrial occupation connected with 
their education? I must indorse what the President 
of the Association said this morning about the need 
of thisthing. There zs room for inquiry if we can 
not take up this matter and give something that will 
be more valuable than what we now give them. 

President J. D. Runkle, of Massachusetts, in- 
structor of technology: In Brookline, near Boston, 
we have in all respects an excellent High School, yet 
this fact we can not ignore: It leaves too many of 
its graduates without special connection with their 
future life. I believe that something can be done to 
remedy this defect—that we can formulate the indus- 
trial pursuits so as to teach them in our common 
schools even much better than grammar is now taught. 

Mr. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania: I belong, 
perhaps, to another department, but I feel that these 
questions are among the most important that come 
before us at this meeting. We are certainly prepared 
for the higher technical schools. That is not ques- 
tioned. But the President of the Association had in 
view this morning the question whether our common 
schoolg can not be turned more in this direction. I 
must agree with Mr. Chase as to the need of this. I 
have seen large classes come out of our high schools 
and go back home without a qualification for any- 
thing. We see the same fact in the demand for 
places involving light work like book-keeping. Our 
people are partly right in saying that the common 
schools are not doing what they should for the com- 
mon people. It would wot be a bad thing if half the 
time of the girls were taken up in learning sewing, 
telegraphy, wood-carving, and other arts of like 
nature. I believe that it is practicable that the work 
for girls may be divided in this way. With boys the 
case would be more difficult, but we find in Europe 
that they do the same with boys. I am not sure but 
that if half the money expended in the schools of our 
cities were expended in the erection of shops to teach 
the boys and girls trades it would be better. 

Mr. Chase: I have a case in point—a fact. A 
woman of culture—a graduate of a high school—is 
now in the alms-house of this city because she could 
do no kind of work—not even iron the simplest 
article of clothing. Thusshe became a burden upon 
her friends. Now, I ask, wouldn’t it have been 
better to have used part of the money expended in her 
education in teaching her to cook and to sew and to 
iron? 

Mr. W. D. Henkle, of Ohio: That lady was fore- 
ordained to the alms-iféuse. I want to offset that 
story. In the reports of Horace Mann, on Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, it is shown that educated girls 
perform more work than those not educated. An- 
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other example is afforded by my own sisters. One 
went into the kitchen quite early and learned to do 
housework. The other, younger, went through the 
high school, but was married first. She learned 
more housework in the five weeks before she was 
married than did the other in as many years. 

Prof. Hancock: We forget the fact that schools 
are not the only educational institutions. A girl can 
learn housekeeping better under her mother’s direc- 
tion than in the school, and the best place for a boy 
to learn farming is on his father’s farm. . 

Prof.. Thompson: It is not the ¢4zmg taught alone, 
but the sfzri¢ in which it is taught. Teachers do not 
hold out to boys the promise that they may become 
good mechanics and good farmers, but that they may 
become good lawyers, presidents, etc. 

Mr. J. L. Picard, of Illinois: I cannot believe 
that this looking for something higher is a bad thing. 
If the character is only right, there is no danger of 
producing a tramp or a beggar. If there were a little 
lifting up of the girls at home we should not hear 
this complaint about them. We want an elevation 
of feeling at home. I don’t believe we are going to 
introduce the study of trades into our schools, Let 
us feel that it is character that we want, and that 
education is the building up of that character that 
shall made aman ashamed to do a mean thing. 
Among our idle men I don’t find educated men. 
Employers turn off those first that are least valuable, 
and these are the ignorant ones. 


PROCEEDINGS : SECOND DAY. , 


President J. D. Runkle then addressed the meet- 
ing, on ‘* The Russian System of Mechanic Art Edu- 
cation, as applied in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology.” The following is an abstract of the 
remarks, given with as much fullness as possible 
from notes taken during their delivery: 

Some of you may have noticed the Russian exhibit 
of technical education at the Centennial last year. 
For eight years I had been seeking a solution of the 
question of manual education, and my mind was 
therefore in a very receptive state for such ideas. At 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology we had 
made the.theoretical part of technical education .as 
complete as was possible. We had sent out men well 
educated in their professions, but in one sense with 
their hands tied—men designed to be the directors of 
construction shops, who possessed absolutely nothing 
of the manual skill required in such construction. We 
found that the most successful of these engineers were 
those that went into the shop after leaving the insti- 
tute and learned the trade. But for these men to 
place themselves on a level with apprentices at that 
stage required great decision of character, such as few 
possessed. It might be said that they should serve 
their apprenticeship before going to the institute. 
Now there are three periods,in one of which they 
must do it, if they do it at all—before going to the 
technical school, while there, or after they leave it. I 
believe the true place is zz the school while pursuing 
their studies—that the manual instruction part cax 
and should be put into the school course. Not one 
in twenty-five of those who go into apprenticeship 
with the idea of going to school afterwards ever go 
back to the school. Now, if it is possible for a man 
to get skill of hand without teaching, as he does by 
apprenticeship, then we as educators ought never to 
admit that we can not teach it inthe school. 

It may be asked what distinguishes the Russian 
system? Itis this: Zrades are built upon ar/. Art 
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is fundamental. There are certain general practices 
underlying construction that we may call arts. Now 
we may teach thege arts with or without teaching the 
constructions depending upon them. When we teach 
them without the constructions we abandon the idea 
of the artisan; we abandon the idea of manufactories, 
Now the Russian system does this, and teaches the 
arts just as we teach chemistry, in a laboratory, but 
previous to 1868 the School of Technology at Mos. 
cow followed the apprenticeship system in which the 
student learned the art only through the trade. 

The first diagram that was exhibited during the lec- 
ture, shows how vise-work, as an av?#, underlies 
several familiar trades. The second diagram shows 
some of the natural divisions of vise-work. Vise- 
work divides into filing, sawing, tapping, chipping, 
reaming, thread cutting, breast drilling, etc. Vise- 
work is important to the blacksmith, die sinker, tool- 
maker, machinist, gunsmith, boss-finisher, iron mold- 
maker, jeweler, philosophical, nautical, or musical 
instrument makers, etc. 

In adopting the Russian system at our institute we 
fixed upon vise-work for our first laboratory. We 
then decided to teach 32 students at atime at 32 
branches with 32 vises, just as we teach analytical 
chemistry in a laboratory. The next thing was to 
obtain a man, who had the requisite skill and then 
the capacity to work himself over according to.these 
ideas. This was a matter of difficulty, for each 
would almost invariably ask what trade he was 
wanted to teach. When the right man was found 
the idea was developed in his mind by asking him 
what trade he was master of, and could teach, and 
when these were all named he was asked what fun- 
damental manual skill was most essential in them all. 
In this case vise-work was decided upon. The next 
thing to be decided upon was the tools, and in our 
case tools for filing and chipping were selected. 

(A case containing these tools used at the Institute 
was on exhibition duringthe afternoon. They con- 
sisted of a variety of files, chisels, calipers, saw and 
hammer.) 

The next thing we wanted was a series of designs, 
the working out of which was best calculated to teach 
the use of these tools. 

(A set of these designs was exhibited upon the 
walls of the room. There was also upon the table 
a set of drawings of these designs, made by the stu- 
dent himself. These drawings were soiled and 
blackened, and had actually been used by a student 
in working out the designs in metal. A case con- 
taining completed products corresponding to these 
drawings, and for each product the corresponding 
blank from which it was made, was also on 
exhibition, and the object of much interest. This’ 
case contained the actual work of one student dur- 
ing thirty lessons of four hours each, and comprised 
the following objects with their corresponding blanks : 
In filing to line, all cast iron—1, a flat surface; 2, 
an octagon; 3,a wedge; 4, a square hole; 5, an 
oval hole. In free hand filing, bench vise, cast iron; 
7, check work; 8, ring work. In free hand filing 
hand vise, steel wire, 19, a point; 20, a rifle sight ; 
21; a screw blank; 22, ascrew. In filing, 9, a cast 
iron fitting. In filing, fitting, 10, a steel rectangular 
slide ; 11, a steel dove-tail slide. In chipping with 
flat chisel, 14, a half cylinder of wrought iron; 12, 
a chamfered surface of cast iron: 12, a reversed 
curved surface of cast iron. In chipping with half 
round chisel, 15, a half round chamfer in wrought 
iron; 18, a fluting in steel; 18, a spline work in 
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steel. In sawing, etc., 16, sawing in cast iron; 17, 
sawing and chipping in wrought iron; 6, sawing and 
filing to template in wrought iron. There was also 
on exhibition a case containing the products of 15 
lessons of 4 hours each in forge work, but we can not 
enumerate them.) 

Now the method is this: The student makes the 
drawing of the design, and in so drawing gets a vivid 
idea of the shape or form required, and some idea 
of how to produce that form. The teacher asks for 
this idea, and nothing is done until the method is 
clear in the mind of the student. An analysis of the 
work to be done is placed upon the blackboard and 
acertain value assigned to’ each element. The 
student notes this analysis and goes to work. The 
student thus knows himself just how much each point 
perfectly done will count in the inspection, and by 
aid of the analysis he is generally able to predict the 
quality of his own work within five per cent. In the 
laboratory thirty-two students are doing the same 
piece of work at the sametime. Thus, the teacher 
has his own attention concentrated upon one point, 
and is able to oversee a large number of workers. 
(The remaining remarks were mainly disconnected 
statements, made in answer to questions.) The fol- 
lowing is their substance : 

At first we gave to the student five hours to do 
what a workman would doin one. At the close we 
gave him two hours for it. Not a man out of fifty- 
two students failed in this work, although worked in 
it more vigorously than in other studies, and in only 
one case was a student obliged to do the same piece 
a second time. There was no stumbling of. the 
student, because the teacher was always present and 
always watching. It was the most astounding educa- 
tional product that I have ever seen. Have ques- 
tioned practical mechanics who have come to the 
institute, as to how the work compared with that of 
apprentices, and have invariably received the answer 
that it was far superior. Have asked them how it 
compared with the work of journeymen, and they 
have replied that they would choose a majority of our 
students in preference to a large proportion of the 
journeymen in their employ. They are astonished 
when told the time in which the work was learned 
and performed, and will hardly believe it. The 
work of 28 of the 52 students was worthy of public 
presentation. I think the method can be applied in 
any schoo] and to any pupils who are physically able 
to do the work. 

(The speaker here described an experiment in the 
city of Boston in which the method had been tried 
with very elementary students with very satisfactory 
results. He also distributed pamphlets containing an 
account of this experiment.) 

In the Institute of Technology this work was done 
in addition to the regular, studies, and I have yet to 
hear that it was done to the prejudice of their stand- 
ing in those studies. As to the cost of this instruc- 
tion, by having four drawers and four sets of tools to 
each bench we can put 128 students through this 
course in ten weeks. This will work our laboratory 
six days in the week and eight hours per day. In a 
year of fifty weeks we could put through five times 
as many, or 640 students in one year, Now for ex- 
penses ; the rooms we had. It cost first about $1,000 
to fit up. the rooms with benches, vises and tools, 
each set costing $5.60. We paid our teachers $100 
permonth. I consider it feasible to have a high 
school with a shop of this kind that will not cost 
much more than it does now. Would put the pupil 
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through one school at a time, as vise-work; then 
forge-work, then wood-work, etc. Would make 
these schools so educational in their character, that 
whether the student ever used the skill or not, the 
schools would be justified as an educational feature. 

All begin the same piece of work, at the same 
time, and when it is finished, the pupil passes it in. 
We don’t make salable articles because such are not 
the best for educational purposes. When the pupil 
makes an article that is fit to sell, it is not best, in an 
educational view, that he should make another of the 
same kind. The expense, too, is far less when,arti- 
cles are not made to sell. 

The audience was large during these remarks, and 
manifested unusual interest in them. Several others 
made remarks but we have space only for those of 
Dr. Buchanan, who said that*it is impossible for us 
to overrate the importance of industrial education as 
now developed. It has been thoroughly established 
by experience that education in the arts, and even a 
considerable amount ‘of useful labor at the same 
time may proceed successfully in the entire course of 
education without interfering with the broadest and 
deepest mental culture that is possible. Certainly, 
then, there can be no difficulty in incorporating into 
every system of liberal education that thorough train- 
ing in artistic skill proposed by Prof. Runkle, and 
even a special training in various practical arts by 
which each pupil may earn his subsistence or win his 
way to wealth. The pupils of the Ohio State Reform 
School who gave half their time to study and half to 
useful labor on the farm have made as good progress 
during” many years as the pupils of, the common 
schools who do no labor. So far from industrial 
interfering with intellectual culture, it really lends to 
ita powerful support by strengthening the character 
and developing the moral energies. It is upon these 
moral energies that the entire value of human char- 
acter depends. The intellect itself can not attain a 
manly development without the development of a 
manly character. While industrial education thus 
becomes an assistant to intellectual growth and 
mental discipline, it is destined to revolutionize the 
world in its social condition, and that revolution is 
now beginning. It will certainly double the produc- 
tive power of more than a million of laborers. If it 
makes these laborers (now worth a dollar a day) 
worth two or three dollars it will do more to elevate 
our population in the social scale, increase the gen- 
eral prosperity, and terminate the conflict of capital 
and labor than any agency now in the field of pro- 
gress. Moreover, it will elevate the mechanic arts 
to an extent not dreamed of at present. The medical 
profession would be in a degraded condition, indeed, 
if it were acquired only by nursing the sick under a 
physician without schools, literature or instruction. 
The mechanic arts acquired only by apprenticeship, 
without any thorough intellectual teaching, are in 
that degraded condition to-day, and industrial educa- 
tion will do more than books and colleges have done 
for the professions. It will elevate their social status, 
increase their productive power and give us anew 
industrial world. 

At the close of President Runkle’s remarks and 
the animated discussion that followed, Professor 
Phelps, of Wisconsin, offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this depart- 
ment be, and they hereby are, tendered to President 
Runkle, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
for the able, practical and satisfactory presentation of 
























































































the methods of instruction in industrial art now so 
successfully in operation in that institution. 

Prof. Phelps warmly supported the resolution, re- 
marking that the lecture of President Runkle had 
come as a new revelation to many earnest educators 
present, who had been anxiously grappling with the 
problem of industrial education, and who now felt 
that in the plans so admirably presented they could 
see light ahead. For his part he felt that no subject 
that had been brought before the association for years 
would prove more fruitful in beneficial results to the 
great question of the hourthan this. The resolution 
was adopted by a rising and unanimous vote. 
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COMING IN AND GOING OUT. 


HOSE who write and talk much for the 
public eye and ear must necessarily say 
many things which a less frequent utterance 
would leave them time to qualify. And 
they may make admissions which, with 
greater care, would be withheld. For in- 
stance, Mr. Gladstone, the British statesman, 
relates, in arecent address, that when he was 
a boy of four years old, he was taken to visit 
Mrs. Hannah More. She was a lady very 
famous in her day, and at the time of Mas- 
ter Gladstone’s visit, Mr. Gladstone says 
Hannah More was ‘‘ very old.’’ When Glad- 
stone was four years old, Mrs. More was 
sixty-eight; and that is Mr. Gladstone’s 
present age. Whether he would like to be 
spoken of as ‘‘ very old ’’ is doubtful, since 
he takes, occasionally. the ligh® amusement 
of felling a tree. Among his motives for 
such athletics there must enter the desire to 
show that threescore years and nearly ten 
have some pretence to youthful strength. 
Perhaps Mr. Gladstone has recognized 
Sterne’s dictum, that it isevery man’sduty to 
plant a tree, and having planted trees in 
youth, takes the privilege of cutting them 
down in old age. But the lady who, at 
sixty-eight, looked very old to the boy of 
four, lived on till she was eighty-eight, and 
the world would probably be the gainer by 
it if Mr. Gladstone’s green old age should 
also take him along for a score of yéars 
more. 

The point of Mr. Gladstone’s anecdote of 
this visit was, that Mrs. More presented him 
with a little book, saying, as she did so, that 
she gave it to him because he was just com- 
ing into the world, and she was just going 
out. The occasion at which the anecdote 
was related was at the exhibition of a gram- 
mar school, Mr. Gladstone delivering the 
prizes and accompanying the ceremony with 
the delivery of an address to the pupils. The 
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application made was to impress upon the 
young the knowledge of the feeling in be- 
half of youth which comes upon those who 
are advanced in years. ‘* They really wish,”’ 
said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘that they could enable 
you, who are now very young, to realize in 
your own minds, and get practical hold of 
many truths, that you will learn in the 
course of experience, in order that the learn- 
ing of them may be more easy and the less 
bitter. There is an immense importance— 
an importance greater than you can measure 
—in all that you are now doing, and this 
day, in which we have met together for a 
single hour or less, may be—who knows ?— 
a determining day in the life of some of 
you.”’ 

That the whole address was appropriate 
we need not say, for the many-sided mind 
of the speaker fits him for nice adaptation to 
time, place and audience. Neither is it nec- 
essary to make quotation of the sound ad. 
vice which he gave to the young auditors, 
for it was what we often hear and read, 
though here marked with Mr. Gladstone’s 
individuality. One striking passage we may 
transcribe: ‘‘Depend upon this: the purpose 
of this world is not limited to certain pur- 
suits, considered as means of obtaining for 
us livelihood or distinction. There are 
many things made in this world from day to 
day, but the most important making that 
goes on is one that goes on most silently, 
and that is the making of man._ Man is the 
great commodity, so to speak, which the 
whole structure of this world and of society 
has been organized to produce—to produce, 
I mean, a state of his nature in which all 
that is developed shall be developed in the 
best manner. The nature of man is capable 
of sinking to the most deplorable of depths 
of corruption, debasement, cruelty, and all 
things else that are bad. But it is also ca- 
pable of noble things, if rightly handled— 
if we employ in a proper manner the means 
which Providence has placed in our hands.” 

It is to be hoped that these young people 
—including the youngest—will as faithfully 
remember their hour with Mr. Gladstone as 
he has remembered his visit to Hannah 
More. One cannot help thinking that the 
day of that visit, ifit was not “he determin- 
ing day, was among the incidents which 
united in shaping a long and honorable 
career, and the ‘‘making of a man.” 
Through all the cares and contests and vi- 
cissitudes of a long life, the arbiter of home 
and foreign governments, and the partici- 
pant in whatever important question, lite 
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‘rary, social, political or religious was prom- 


inent, Gladstone remembers the pleasant 
and intelligent features which are familiar 
to us in many portraits—though probably 
when he saw her the fire of youth had been 
somewhat subdued by the gentle influence 
of years. He remembers the striking sen- 
tence of her salutation, ‘‘I am just going 
out of the world, you are just coming in,”’ 
and he himself can now find no better 
words to speak to the young novices in life’s 
experience. 

None who read this probably can recall 
any personal interview with Hannah More. 
Those who could read before her works went 
out of fashion may, however, remember her 
as one of the best friends of their childhood. 
And all of us can recollect some sweet, aged 
face which beamed upon our infancy. To 
many the faithful, though well-worn, links 
of the past with the present are still pre- 
served, and the gentle voice of age still 
speaks, ‘‘ I am going out as you are coming 
in.’’. It isa voice not to be disregarded. 
The kindly—though it seem to us over-care- 
ful—caution of those who are ‘‘ going out ’’ 
is not to be slighted by those who are just 
entering. And even such as have fairly 
reached the seat of life’s conflicts may profit- 
ably run back in memory to the incidents of 
life’s beginnings. Public Ledger. 
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DIM’S APOLOGY. 


Cc. W. THOMPSON. 





6s ES, I really and truly am sorry, Kate, but 

that doesn’t make it easy for a fellow to 
humiliate himself by asking pardon of an obstinate, 
conceited, wooden-headed— ” 4 

“Oh, hush, Dim! Please remember he is your 
teacher, and you ought to respect if you can’t like 
him.” 

“T don’t care; I can’t respect a perfect block of 
conceit. Why, Kate, he has no more sympathy with 
boys than if they were so many fence posts set up in 
a row—not half so-much as if they were Latin verbs 
or logarithms. I can think just how he will look 
while I am blundering through my apology. He 
will finger the buttons on his coat with one hand and 
drum a little on the desk with the other, and his eyes 
will be looking to the right and the left of me, and 
over me, and through me—everywhere but a¢ me. 
Then when I have done he will cough slightly and 
bow an-eighth of an inch and say, ‘ That will do, 
Blair; take your seat,’ exactly as if I had bungled 
in explaining a problem. Oh! how can I do it!” 

*T know it will be hard, Dim, but I think you 
would find it still harder to feel that you owed an 
apology that you hadn’t made. And you know you 
really were wrong, and gave Mr. Bond some reason 
for being angry.” 





“But I was partly right—to begin with, anyway; ' 
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and I shouldn’t have talked half so strong if he had 
been willing to admit anything. But he never is.” 

“TI am sure you are a little too hard on him, now, 
Dim. Remember how pleased he was last winter 
when you went through examination so splendidly, 
and his eyes fairly shone when you were reading 
your ‘ Hannibal.’ ” 

“ Yes, he felt as gratified as he would to have an 
equation come out right. It was a sort of interesting 
equation, you see, having his highly superior instruc- 
tion for the first member, and my highly superior 
acquirements for the second. Considered as a kind 
of compliment to himself he may like me well 
enough, but as a boy he doesn’t care whether he 
uses me decently or not. Oh! I can’t and I won’t 
stoop to ask his forgiveness. I’ll quit school first.” 

Two large angry tears stood in Dim’s blue eyes as 
he made this announcement, and an expression any- 
thing but sorrowful spread over his fair boyish face. 
Kate dropped her crocheting, rose and laid both 
hands caressingly on his shoulder, saying softly, “I 
want to be perfectly proud of my brother, and how 
can I be unless he does what he knows to be right 
—what he knows his mother would wish him to do 
if she were here ?” 

“Don’t, Kate!’ the anger suddenly evaporating 
from the great tears, leaving them pure and tender as 
tears should be. “ll try and get to feeling right 
about it by morning, if I can. I said I was sorry a 
few minutes ago, but I don’t believe I was in the 
right way. Now I’ll devote my time and talents to 
the work of getting sorry.” 

“As a preliminary step suppose we go and practice 
duets awhile,” said Kate, taking her brother’s arm 
and leading him toward the parlor. ‘“ Perhaps 
music will prove a valuable assistant in your labor. 
Who knows?” A few minutes later their fresh 
young voices were rising and waving and falling in 
perfect harmony, and a yellow canary bird, hanging 
in the window joined in, and a lonely man passing 
under the window, felt as if he would like to join in 
too, if he had known how. But he didn’t; so he 
only looked and listened a minute or two and passed 
on with a pleasant picture lying clear and bright on 
his mind, to look at afterward whenever he chose. 
A picture of a warm, bright room, softly curtained 
and brightly tinted, and a brother and sister sitting 
close together in the brightest, warmest part, making 
music for unfortunate shadows outside to dance to, if 
they felt like dancing. 

The lonely man had a figure of medium height, a 
firm, decisive step, well-set head, and gray eyes and 
overcoat, the latter rather deficient as to nap and un- 
certain as to buttons, but the eyes neither deficient nor 
uncertain in any particular. He had, moreover, a 
black hat, which was like any other black hat except, 
that it showed a pointed determination to blow off; 
but this was overruled by the man’s keeping hold of 
it with his one hand as he strode along. A shade . 
had spread itself over the gray eyes, and several gen- 
erations of wrinkles took up their abode between the 
brows thereof. 

This lonely man coming from a visit to nowhere 
and hastening home to nobody, was Mr.4Herbert 
Bond; and he was thinking as he pushed his way 
against the wind, “ How happy they looked, Dimick 
Blair and his sister.. It must be pleasant to have a 
sister with brown hair and a sweet voice, and pleas- 
ant to have a brother like young Dim. Of course, he 
will leave school after what passed to-day—he is 
much too proud to come back—proud as he is bril- 
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liant—and T humiliated him openly. But then he 
was arrogant and took too highatone, It was a bad 
affair altogether, and I am sorry it happened, very 
sorry, for I liked the boy, and—how cosy they looked! 
how wonderfully comfortable and home-y.” 

Thus meditating, Mr. Bond in the course of time, 
reached his boarding place, thoughtfully let himself 
in, hung the shabby coat and opinionated hat in 
their accustomed places, and with less decisiveness 
than usual mounted the stairs to his room and sat 
down to a volume of Gibbon. But somehow Gibbon 
seemed uncommonly dull to-night, and when he 
looked off the book the same thing was the matter 
with his room ; and taking a mental survey of life in 
general, he found that uncommon dullness was its 
predominant feature also. But at whichever thing 
he looked, there was shining beside it in sharp con- 
trast that picture of warmth and love and happiness 
which he had just stolen and laid away for future 
contemplation. For some reason this wasn’t the 
comfort to him that it should have been; instead of 
proving a good substitute for the reality of these 
things, it served only to make him feel his remoteness 
from all three—as a man might feel cast away alone 
upon an island watching the passing of the great white 
ships that never came near enough to take him in, 
After wrestling an hour with the “ Roman Empire” 
and his own thoughts, and finding both insufferable, 
he threw them over and went to bed only to dream 
that Nero was Dimick Blair and had forgiven him, 
and wanted him to marry his sister for the good of 
Rome. 

The next morning when the geometry class was re- 
citing, and Mr. Bond, looking as superior and un- 
sympathizing as ever, was busily employed in knock- 
ing down demonstrations and quarreling with de- 
formed triangles, who should walk in but their 
schoolmate Dimick Blair? To the surprise of every 
body, but especially the teacher, he walked straight 
up to the desk, and said, his fine face flushing, but 
his eyes and voice clear and brave, “ Mr. Bond, I 
was very wrong yesterday, and treated you disre- 
spectfully. I am sorry for it now, and ask your 
pardon.” 

What a change came over the firm, cold face! 
The lips quivered, the gray eyes lighted up and 
then half filled, while Dim found himself grasped 
closely by both hands for an instant, and heard Mr. 
Bond’s voice, wonderfully soft and deep, saying, 
**You have made me very happy, Blair. Now stand 
up and show these fellows the difference between a 
circle and a parallelogram ; they don’t seem to know 
this morning.”’ And then Dim had to wipe his eyes 
and laugh, and the boys laughed and thought it was 
jolly, asking pardon. 

“And it was all so different from what I thought it 
would be,” said Dim, telling Kate about it afterward; 
“‘not hard a bit, and Mr. Bond is an old trump, after 
all, and cares Jots more for us fellows than he pre- 
tends to, Don’t you think, at recess, he came to me 
and said he was wrong too, yesterday, and lie wasn’t 
sure but he was the one to apologize; and stuff like that 
that made me feel awfully cheap. And I told him 
how mad I was at first, and how you coaxed me to 
come back and do the right thing, and how the music 
helped ‘me, and all. When I told that, his eyes 
looked sort of wistful—he’s got splendid eyes, Kate— 
and he said he would like me to ask my sister if he 
might come in once in a while and hear us sing, for 
an hour or so.” 

“ Well, what did you tell him, Dimick ?” 
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“Why, Katherina, I took the liberty of informing 
him that we would be most happy to see him at all 
times, and would warble in angelic style for his ben. 
a or something to that effect, Was that right 

is 2” 

“Altogether, my good boy, and I am quite proud 
of my brother just now.” 

“ Then do let’s have cream toast for supper, Katy, 
Humility has made me fearfully hungry.” 

Christian Union, 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO GIRLS. 





MRS, E, A. JONES. 





F I could look into your bright faces, my 

dear girls, and catch the inspiration that 
comes from contact with your fresh young 
lives, I could better express what is in my 
heart to say to you. For years, I have re- 
joiced in your joys, and wept with your 
sorrows, have studied your habits and 
watched your growth, untilI feel that I un- 
derstand something of your nature and its 
needs. I know that in your hearts you 
have formed the ideal of a true life; that 
you have some conception of its meaning 
and purpose. Quickness of perception, 
power of judgment, and strength of will are 
yours; and yet you are more than likely to 
fail of doing the work which the world has 
a right to expect of you; more than likely 
to allow petty cares, petty interests, and 
petty enjoyments to absorb you. ‘The 
world has women enough who are willing to 
do its tatting and crocheting, enough who 
are willing to meet its pie and cake necessi- 
ties, but it too often asks in vain for the 
woman who can answer to its higher de- 
mands. Willgnot you, who have such fair 
opportunities for growth, show us a better 
maturity ? Or will you, too, fail of, ripen- 
ing into the full bloom of which your girl- 
hood gives promise ? The question of your 
failure is a serious one, but implies on your 
part foibles rather than faults. You have 
been told that lack of purpose is the sole 
cause of your want of success, but you feel 
this to be unjust. You dream of great sac- 
rifices, great attainments, great good accom- 
plished, and you purpose to work your 
visions into realities; but your purpose has 
no place. Plan is what you lack. : 

During your school life you have a defi- 
nite object to accomplish, you are ambi- 
tious fora place in the front rank of scholar- 
ship, and you obtain it. You may not do 
as good work as you would if your plans 
were more extended, but it is a significant 
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fact that you show a better record as com- 
pared with young men in these years than 
in any after-work of your life. Just where 
your plans end, theirs begin ; where you sit 
down as though life were a task accom- 
plished, they begin to live. Your work is 
simply one of preparation, and having fitted 
yourself with qualifications and equipped 
yourself with accomplishments, you have 
nothing to do but enter the matrimonial 
market and wait. You do not wish me to 
say this, but it is true; though you, of all 
others, are least to be blamed that it is so. 
Your purpose now is marriage, and delicacy 
forbids that you plan for thatend. You are 
furnished with the capabilities and culture 
requisite to a career, but a husband is your 
only avenue to glory, and he must come to 
you unsought. You will not play the 7é/e of 
Becky Sharp, though you were to sit down 
for life with the spinster’s traditional cat 
and cup of tea; neither will you idly wait 
for somebody to turn up, but with a pretense 
of busying yourself you will enter a profes- 
sion, follow it in a half-hearted way, and 
convince the world that women can not fill 
even the ordinary avocations of life as well 
as men. 

I do not wish to discourage in you the de- 
sire for marriage. Never forget for an hour 
that you were born to be a wife and a 
mother ; the best and the holiest part of 
your nature awakens at this thought. Do 


nothing, engage in nothing that will unfit. 


you for this sacrament ; in its humblest pre- 
sentation, its sacrifices and cares are more 
to be coveted than all that ease and self-in- 
dulgence can bring you. If God gives to 
you a home where love is law, know that he 
has entrusted you with the best gift of 
earth. Build your fairest castles and dream 
your brfghtest dreams, it has not been given 
to the imagination to picture a home more 
perfect than your love can make. Holland 
tells you: ‘‘ The basis of a true married life 
lies in a true individual life.’’ Your good 
sense teaches you that an aimless life is not 
atrue one. If you are to make a happy 
home you have work to do. The light of 
love has gone out at many’a hearthstone be- 
cause the wife has failed to keep alive in 
her husband the interest her girlish charms 
awakened. Many aman only sees his wife 
by looking over his shoulder. They started 
life together but as the years go by the 
world educates him, her plan ended in 
matrimony and with it her culture. 

But, however perfect your home may be, 
consider how little assurance you have of its 
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security. ‘‘ Death erects his batteries right 
over against it,’’ and what to-day is light 
and gladness, to-morrow may be only dark- 
ness and desolation. What has a woman in 
such an hour? The very foundations of 
her happiness are gone. She may gather up 
the broken threads of her life and try to 
weave them into something like beauty ; 
but the pattern is destroyed and the work 
must end in incompleteness. To a man, 
sorrow and suffering may come, but though 
his heart be broken, his life plan is not, and 
his work goes on ; feebly it may be at first, 
but the world needs him, and every hour of 
labor brings balm to his wounds, and hope 
to his heart. 

It may be a rather unpleasant suggestion, 
but has it never occurred to you that there is 
a bare possibility that your domestic qualifi- 
cations may never be called into requisition ? 
To be plain, that you may be among the 
“sad ungathered roses of your ancestral 
tree'?’’ Marriage should not be your plan, 
but rather a part of it: just such a part of it 
as it isof your brother’s. Josiah Allen’s wife 
shows her good sense when she insists that 
if Tirzah Ann is to marry for a living, 
Thomas Jefferson shall do the same. 

The young man who is starting out at 
your side is trying his powers; his friends 
and his consciousness are advising him as to 
what he shall do with the forces he finds 
coiled up within him ; doors are opened for 
him, signals are hung out at the upper 
windows of the professions, men are beck- 
oning him toward the best occupations, as- 
suring him that there is always a place for a 
brave young fellow like him. Agk them 
what you shall do. Tell them that you are 
come from the same school, with as high a 
certificate of scholarship, that you are as 
ready for work and as willing to do it as he: 
They will look you over quizzically and 
say: Ihave known uglier girls than you who 
have matried senators. ‘True, but the wife 
of a senator may need other resourées than 
a husband. 

Ah, my dear girls, the path you have to 
tread has many rough passages, and the 
mantles-cast over them by your Raleigh-like 
attendants belong only to the days of your 
youth and beauty; there will be places 
where you must walk over the cold, hard 
facts of your life unattended, and it may be 
with bare and bleeding feet. Let the plan 
of your life be broad enough to cover all 
such possibilities ; full enough of interest to 
make you ignore the ruggedness of the 
way.—WVational Teachers’ Monthly. 






























































































EDUCATIONAL APHORISMS. 





HE expression of general truths in the 

form of aphorisms has some advantages 
over more extended statements, particularly 
in their brevity, pithiness, and point. The 
understanding grasps them as the keys to 
practical rules, and as guides in conduct ; 
and the memory more readily retains them. 
It is not, however, to the uninformed, un- 
trained mind, that such expressions are of 
the greatest use, but to those who, having 
already acquired by experience and reflec- 
tion a good store of facts and ideas upon the 
subject treated, are glad to find them con- 
centrated, as it were, in these small and 
convenient verbal repositories. No subject 
is richer in such aphorisms than education ; 
and to no one will their study and acquisi- 
tion prove more serviceable than to the 
practical teacher, eager to avail himself of 
the treasured experience of others. In these 
scintillations of wisdom, struck out from the 
minds of ancient and modern sages, philos 
ophers and educators, will be found an 
illumination sufficient perhaps to guide the 
humble explorer in the field of pedagogical 
lore, to the true path to professional success, 
as well as to the temple of speculative and 
practical truth. The few here given have 
been selected not only for their apposite- 
ness, but for their value as the exponents of 
correct education and teaching. Their ar- 
rangement by topics will not only serve to 
divest them collectively of their fragmentary 
character, but render them easy of reference 
and application. In regard to the value of 
aphorisms in general, Coleridge remarks: 
‘‘Exclusively of the abstract sciences, the 
largest and worthiest portion of our knowl- 
edge consists of aphorisms; and the greatest 
and best of men is but an aphorism.’’ 


I. VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


Man cannot propose a higher or holier object for 
his study than education and all that pertains to edu- 
cation.—P/atvo. 

Man becomes what he is principally by education, 
which pertains to the whole of life.—P/a/o. 

Man becomes what he is by nature, habit, instruc- 
tion; the last two together constitute education, and 
must always accompany each other.— Aristotle. 

There is within every mind a divine ideal, the type 
after which he was created, the germs of a perfect 
person ; and it is the office of education to favor and 
direct these germs.— Kant. 

Man is the product of his education.— He/vetius. 

Of all the men we meet with, nine parts out of ten 
are what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their 
education.—Locke. 

Education is to inspire truth, as the supreme good, 
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and to clarify the vision of the intellect to discern 
it.— Mann. 

Education is the one living fountain which must 
water every part of the social garden, or its beauty 
withers and fades away.— Zverett. 


II, SCOPE OF EDUCATION. 


The object of education is not external show ond 
splendor, but inward development.—Seneca. 

A good education consists in giving to the body 
and the soul all the perfection of which they are sus- 
ceptible.—P/azo. 

Education can improve nature, but not completely 
change it.—Aristotle. 

The object of the scienceof education is to render 
the mind the fittest possible instrument for discover- 
ing, applying, or obeying the laws under which God 
has placed the universe.— Wayland. 

The first principle of human culture, the founda- 
tion-stone of all but false, imaginary culture, is, that 
men must, before every other thing, be trained to do 
somewhat. Thus, and thus only, the living force of 
anew man can be awakened, enkindled, and purified 
into victorious clearness.—Carlyle. 

The object of education ought to be to develop i 
the individual all the perfection of which he is capa- 
ble.— ant. 

I call that education which embraces the culture 
of the whole man, with all his faculties,—subjecting 
his senses, his understanding, and his passions to 
reason and to conscience.—Fe//enberg. 

I call a complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, magnan- 
imously, all the offices, both private and public, of 
peace and war.—Jfi/ton. 

All true education is a growth; the mind is not a 
mere capacity to be filled like a granary; it is apower 
to be developed.— Wickersham. 

The object of education is rather’ to form a perfect 
character, than to qualify for any particular station or 
office.— Potter. 

The educator should not so much form and instil, 
as develop and call out.—Afichaels. 

The school is the manufactory of humanity.—(Co- 
menius. 

III, TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


Nature without instruction is blind; instruction 
without nature is faulty; practice without either of 
them is imperfect.—P/utarch. 

The fittest time for children to learn anything, is 
when our minds are in tune, and well disposed to it. 
—Locke. 

Let the tutor make his pupil examine and thoroughly 
sift everything he reads, and lodge nothing, in 
his head upon simple authority and upon trust.— 
Montaigne. 

Let the child learn what is appropriate for his 
years, and not precociously what he ought to learn 
afterwards.— Rousseau. 

To learn is to proceed from something’ that is 
known to the knowledge of something unknown. 
— Comenius. 

Perverseness in the pupil is often the effect of fro- 
wardness in the teacher.—Locke. 

The great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the 
attention of his scholar; whilst he has that, he is 
sure to advance as quickly as the learners’ ability will 
carry them.— Locke. 

It is the teacher’s character that determines the 
character of the school; not what he does so much 
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The maxim is atrue one; As is the 


as what he is. 
teacher, so is the school.—Currie. 

Teachers should observe the following rules: 1. 
Never to correct a child in anger. 2. Never to de- 
prive a child of anything without returning it. 3. 
Never to break a promise. 4, Never to overlook a 
fault. 5. In all things, to set before the child an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation.— Wilderspin. 

It matters not how learned the teacher’s own mind 
may be, and how well replenished with ideas, and 
how mild scever he sees them, there is a power 
beyond ‘this necessary, to produce copies of these 
ideas on the minds of others.— Craig. 

Those studies should be regarded as primary, that 
teach young persons to know what they are seeing, 
and to see what they otherwise would fail to see.— 
Blackie. 

Long discourses and philosophical reasonings, at 
best, amaze and confound, but do not instruct chil- 
dren.— MMocke. . 

It is as important how children learn, as what the 
learn.— Mayo. 

A skillful master who has a child placed under his 
care, will begin by sounding well the character of 
his genius and natural parts. — Quintilian, 

Rules should not be set before examples.— 
Comenius. 

Actual tuition is better than demonstration.— 
Comenius. 

At first it is no great matter how much you learn, 
but how well you learn it.—Zrasmus. 

Study is the bane of childhood, the ailment of 
youth, the indulgence of manhood, and the restora- 
tion of age.—Landor. 

A teacher ought to know of every thing much 
more than the learner can be expected to acquire. 
He must know things in a masterly way, curiously, 
nicely, and in their reasons.—LZverett. 

The teacher should create an interest in study, 
incite curiosity, promote inquiry, prompt investiga- 
tion, inspire self-confidence, give hints, make sugges- 
tions, and tempt pupils on to try their strength and 
test their skill. — Wickersham. 

There is frequently more to be learned from the 
unexpected questions of a child, than from the dis- 
course of men who talk in a road, according to the 
notions they have borrowed, and the prejudices of 
their education.— Locke. 

From everything noble the mind receives seeds, 
which are vivified by admonition and instruction, as 
a light breath kindles up the spark in the ashes.— 
Seneca. 

Curiosity in children is but an appetite after 
knowledge; and, therefore, ought to be encouraged 
in them, not only as a sign, but as the great instru- 
ment nature has provided to remove that ignorance 
they were born with.—Zocke. 

Clearness of ideas must be cultivated by exercising 
the intuition, and the pupil must be educated to in- 
dependent activity in the use of his own understand- 
ing.— Seneca. 

Ideas before words; principles before rules; the 
judgment before the memory; incidental information 
before systematic; reading before spelling; the 
sounds of the letters before their names; and, onthe 
whole, nature before art.— Craig. 

The school should cautiously beware of making 
sacrifice to the arrogant requirements of the spirit of 
the age; which, when it takes a wrong direction, 
promotes nonsense, and desires to study by steam.— 
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Arouse in the child the all-powerful sense of the 
universe, and the man will rise above the world; 
the eternal over the changeable.— Richéer. 

The process of enlightening the mind should not 
be like lightning in the night, giving a strong light 
for a moment, but only blinding it, and then leaving 
everything dark again; but like daybreak, which 
renders everything gradually light.—ischer. 

Human perfection is the grand aim of all well-di- 
rected education; the teacher should have ever 
present with him his ideal man, whose perfections he 
would realize in the children committed to his care, 
as the sculptor would realize the pure forms of his 
imagination from the rough marble that lies unchiseled 
before him.— Wickersham. 

IV. TRAINING AND HABIT. 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.—So/omon. 

Training is developing according to an idea— 
Schwarz. 

No teaching or lecturing will suffice without train- 
ing or doing.— Stow. 

You cannot by all the lecturing in the world enable 
a man to make a shoe.— Fohnson. 

Nature develops allthe human faculties by practice, 
and their growth depends upon their exercise.—Pes- 
talozzt. 

The intellect is perfected not by knowledge, but 
by activity.— Aristotle. 

The end of philosophy is not knowledge, but the 
energy conversant about knowledge.—Aristof/e. 

The great thing to be minded in education is, what 
habits you settle.—Locke. 

Infinite good comes from good habits; which 
must result from the common influence of example, 
intercourse, knowledge, and actual experience: 
morality taught by good morals.—P/a/o. 

It is habit which gives men the real possession of 
the wisdom which they have acquired, and gives 
enduring strength in it.— Pythagoras. 

A man is not educated until he has the ability to 
summon, on an emergency, his: mental powers in 
vigorous exercise, to effect his proposed object.— 
Webster. 

’ The result of schooling is a mind with just vision 
to discern, with free force to do; the grand school- 
master is Practice.— Cariyle. 

Habit is a power which is not left to our option to 
call into existence or not ; it is given to us to use or 
abuse, but we cannot prevent its working.—Currie. 


The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 
And through life’s labyrinth holds fast the clew 
That education gave her, false or true. 
— Cowper. 
Vv. DEVELOPMENT OF THE FACULTIES. 

All our knowledge originates with the senses, pro- 
ceeds thence to the understanding, and ends with 
the reason, which is subordinate to no higher author- 
ity in us, in working up intuitions, and bringing 
them within the highest unity of thought—Xawz. 

The power of reflection, it is well known, is the 
last of our intellectual faculties that unfolds itself; 
and, in by far the greater number of individuals, it 
never unfolds itself in any considerable degree.— 
Stewart. 

Clearness of ideas musf be cultivated by exercising 
the intuition, and the pupil must be educated to in- 
dependent activity in the use of his own understand- 
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The laws which govern the growth and operations 
of the human mind are as definite, and as general in 
their application, as those which apply to the mater- 
ial universe ; and a true system of education must be 
based upon ‘a knowledge and application of these 
laws.—L/enry. 

Knowledge begins with perception by the senses ; 
and this is, by the power of conception, impressed 
upon the memory. Then the understanding, by an 
induction from these single conceptions, forms gen- 
eral truths, or ideas; and lastly, certain knowledge 
arises from the result. of judgments upon what is 
thoroughly understood.— Comenius, 

The mind may be as much drawn into a habit of 
observation and reflection from a well-directed lesson 
on a pin, as from the science of astronomy.—Craig. 

During early childhood enough is done if mental 
vivacity be maintained.— 7ay/or, 

The conceptive faculty is the earliest developed, 
and the first to reach its maturity: it moreover sup- 
plies materials and a basis for every other mental 
operation.— Zaylor. 

VI. LANGUAGE. 


Things and words should be studied together, but 
things especially, as being the object both of the un- 
derstanding and of language.—Comenius. 

He who has no knowledge of things will not be 
helped by a knowledge of words.—Zuther. 

The signs of thoughts are so intimately associated 
with thought itself, that the study of language, in its 
highest form, is the study of the processes of pure 
intellect.—Zverett. 

Speech and knowledge should proceed with equal 
steps.— Comenius. 

We cannot express in words the thousandth part 
of what we actually think, but only a few points of 
the rapid stream of thought, from the crests of its 
highest waves.—Zschokhe. 

Language is the sheath in which is kept the sword 
of the mind; the casket in which we preserve our 
jewel; the vessel in which we secure our drink; the 
store-house where we lay up our food.—Zuther. 

Thinking is aided by language, and, to a great 
extent, is dependent upon it as its most efficient in- 
strument and auxiliary.— Potter. 

VII. SELF-EDUCATION. 

The primary principle of education is the deter- 
mination of the pupil to self-activity—the doing 
nothing for him which he is able to do for himself.— 
Hamilton. 

The peculiar importance of the education of child- 


hood lies in the consideration, that it prepares the |}. 


way for the subsequent self-education of manhood.— 
Currie. 

Self-activity is the indispensable condition of im- 
provement; and education is only education—that 
is, accomplishes its purposes, only by affording ob- 
jects and supplying materials to this spontaneous ex- 
ertion. Strictly speaking, every man must educate 
himself.— //amiilton. 

The child learns more by his fourth year, than the 
philosopher at any subsequent period of his life; he 
learns to fix an intelligent sign to every outward ob- 
ject and inward emotion, by a gentle impulse im- 
parted by his lips to the air.—Zverett. 

If all the means of education which are scattered 
over the world, and if the philosophers and teachers 
of ancient and modern times were to be called to- 
gether, and made to bring their combined efforts to 
bear upon an individual, aJl they could do would be 
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to afford the opportunity of improvement.—Deger- 
ando. ‘ 
VIII. MORAL EDUCATION. 

The best-trained head along with a corrupt heart, 
is like a temple built over a den of robbers.— Z¢g- 
ner. 

Head and heart constitute together the being of 
man, and he who is sound in one only is a cripple.— 
Stow. 

It holds as arule in mental as well as in moral 
education, that the learner should be habituated to 


, what is right before he is exercised in judging what 


is wrong.—Currie. 

If you can get into children a love of credit, and an 
apprehension of shame and disgrace, you have put into 
them the true principle, which will constantly work 
and incline them to the right.—Zocke. 

Man may be said originally to be inclined to all 
vices; for he has desires and instincts which 
influence him, although his reason impels him in an 
opposite direction.— ant. 

In my opinion, the first lesson which should quicken 
the understanding of the young, should be intended 
to form their morals and their perceptions; to teach 
them to know themselves, to live well and die well. 

— Montaigne. 

Direct teaching on moral ideas and principles is an 
important part of instraction.— gel. 

Faith in God is the source of all wisdom and all 
blessings, and is nature’s road to pure education of 
man.— Pestalozzt. 

He that will have ason have arespect for him and 
his orders, must have a great reverence for his son 
‘“* Maxima debetur pueris reverentia.—Zocke. 

A properly conducted school is a sort of moral 
gymnasium, preparatory to the great struggle on the 
arena of life. — Craig. 

Morality is infancy founded on the authority of the 
parent, acting with the support of habit and associa- 
tion; what he commands is law; the virtue of child- 
hood is summed up in obedience.— Currie. 

In man, the ideal is older than the actual. The 
lofty lies nearer the child than the debased. We 
measure time by the stars, and reckon by the clock of 
the sun, before we do of the city clock.— Richter. 

Love awakens love; and a cold and heartless edu- 
cation usually produces a pupil of the same charac- 
ter.— Fischer. 

Children should live in their paradise, as did our 
first parents, those truly first children.— Rousseau. 

IX. DISCIPLINE AND GOVERNMENT. 

Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest; yea, 
he shall give delight unto thy soul.—So/omon. 

He that spareth his rod hateth his son; but he that 
loveth him chasteneth him betimes.—So/omon. 

No father inflicts his severest punishment, until he 
has tried all other means.— Seneca. 

A principak point in education is discipline, which 
is intended to break the self-will of children, in order 
to the rooting out of their natural tendencies,— Hegel. 

There is one, and but one fault, for which children 
should be beaten; and that is obstinacy or rebellion. 
—Locke. 

Beating is the worst, and, therefore, the last means 
to be used in the correction of children.—Zocke. 

The shame of the whipping, and not the pain. 
should be the greatest part of the punishment.— 
Loc ke. 

No frighted water-fowl, whose plumage the builet 
of the sportsman has just grazed, dives quicker be- 
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neath the surface, than a child’s spirit darts from your 
eye when you have filled it with the sentiment of 
fear.— Mann. 

A school can be governed only by patient, en- 
lightened, Christian love, to the master principle of 
our natures. It softens the ferocity of the savage; it 
melts the felon in his cell. In the management of 
children it is the great source of influence; and the 
teacher of youth, though his mind be‘a store-house 
of knowledge, is ignorant of the first,principle of his 
art, if he has not embraced this as an elemental 
maxim.—L£verett. 

Angry feelings in a teacher beget angry feelings in 
a pupil; and if they are repeated day after day, they 
will at last rise to obstinacy, to obduracy and incorri- 
gibleness.— Mann. 

The evil of corporal punishment is less than the 
evil of insubordination or disobedience.— Mann. 

It is the teacher’s duty to establish authority ; 
peaceably, indeed, if he may,—forcibly, if he must. 
—Page. 

There are usually easier avenues to the heart, than 
that which is found through the integuments of the 
body.—Page. From the Educational Cyclopedia.— 
(E. STEIGER.) 
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EADING lies at the basis of all school 
instruction: it is the key to all study. 
Nine-tenths of all the reading the average 
pupil will do after leaving school will be 
done for the purpose of gazning information, 
not for the purpose of tmparting it. This 
fact should determine the method of teach- 
ing reading. Nine-tenths of the teacher’s 
time and energy given to this subject should 
be directed to helping the child understand 
and get the thought out of what he reads, and 
nine-tenths of the pupil’s time and study 


should bedirected to the same purpose. The | 


other one-tenth of timeand work may be prop- 
erly spent in securing the proper expression 
of the thought. ‘The fact is that when a per- 
son is thoroughly possessed of the thought 
and feeling of the author, the proper expres- 
sion comes of itself. The thought deter- 
mines the expression. ‘The thought is the 
soul of which the expression is the body. 
The thought determines almost wholly the 
tone of voice, the emphasis, the inflection, 
the gesture, the pauses; the only things it 
does not determine and secure are distinct 
enunciation and proper pronunciation. 
These may be called the artificial or rather 
the mechanical elements of speech, and: 
need special drill. 

In teaching reading, a little time should 
be given to drill upon the elementary sounds 
and only a little, as the exercise_in properly 
enunciating words used, will secure all that 
is desirable, additionally, in the way of cul- 
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tivating the vocal powers. Thisbeing done, 
a proper understanding of the subject-matter 
insures its proper expression. 

Reading may be divided into silent and 
oral reading. Silent reading consists in 
interpreting the thought and sentiment of 
an author, and making them your. own. 
For the purpose of gaining information, this 
is all that is necessary. Oral reading is 
wholly dependent upon the silent. Oral 
reading that is not founded upon an under- 
standing of what is read, is not reading at 
all—it is simply sound—mere “parrot 
work,”’ 

Much of the execrable reading we hear in 
the schools arises from the fact that teachers 
begin at the wrong place. They begin by 
asking the child to express thought before 
he has any thought to express. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


In teaching reading, 1. Begin with 
‘words ;’’ 2. Combine the words into 
statements or sentences; 3. Very soon learn 
the elementary sounds of the simple words; 
4. Learn the letters by name incidentally ; 
5- Spell by letter ; 6. Never allow a pupil 
to use a word that he does not know the 
meaning of; 7. Require the pupil from the 
first to recite in his sa/king tone of voice; 8. 
Never allow a pupil to attempt to read until 
he knows what he is going to read about; 9. 
Before allowing the child to read orally, be 
sure that he knows the words (a) as to their 
pronunciation ; (4) as to their meaning ; 
10. After mastering the words as words, be 
sure that the child has the thought, and this 
can only be secured by requiring him to 
give the thoughts in his own language ; 11. 
After this study of the thought of the lesson, 
allow the child to vead,; 12. If he does not 
read well, the probability is that he does 
not comprehend the thought, so ask ques- 
tions and explain; 13. The teacher may 
sometimes give the pupil an example, but he 
should not make a practice of reading first 
and then asking the pupil to imitate; 14. 
Do not talk to a child about pauses, empha- 
sis, inflection, etc., but say, rather, ‘* what 
does this mean ?’’ then, how do you say it ; 
15. The teacher who teaches reading by 
reading first and asking the children to im- 
itate, or who is continually saying, ‘let 
your voice fall here,’’ ‘‘ keep up your voice 
there,’’ ‘‘emphasize this word,’’ ‘‘ that 
should have the falling inflection,’’ may suc- 
ceed in training pupils to read certain selec- 
tions well, but will fail utterly to make good 
readers.—Jndiana School Journal. 
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ERTAIN important business was referred 

by the Louisville National Teachers’ As- 
sociation to the Department of Superinten- 
dence to be acted upon at the contemplated 
meeting, at Washington, during the session 
of Congress. There is other business of 
scarcely less importance which would nat- 
urally come before such a body., The De- 
partment will meet probably early in Decem- 
ber. An effort will be made to secure the 
attendance of representative educators from 
States North and South, East and West. 
Each State Superintendent will be asked to 
bring with him a dody of the best men he 
can select. It will bea meeting for work— 
for business—a congress of educators. Let 
‘the note of preparation be sounded at once. 





THERE is a great Japanese Exhibition 
now open at Tokio. It is modeled in most 
respects after the Philadelphia Exposition. 
There are three general exhibition build- 
ings, with Agricultural, Horticultural and Ma- 
chinery Halls, and an Art Building. There 
is also an Educational Department, very 
much like the Pennsylvania Educational 
Hall at the Centennial, in which is dis- 
played a large collection of school apparatus 
and appliances, and scholars’ work. They 
have a model school-room in which methods 
of instruction are exemplified by actual 
teaching, thus making a Pennsylvania idea 
_ practical in Japan, 





PRESIDENT Hay ts, in his message to Con- 
gress, urges the propriety of making pro- 
vision for the appointment of a Commission 
to take charge of the material which may be 
sent from the United States to the Paris Ex- 
position, and an appropriation to pay the 
expenses which may be incurred in making 
the exhibit. We hope this recommendation 
of the President’s may be adopted ; and, if 

- so, we further hope that some well-known 
friend of education may be placed on the 
Commission, and intrusted with the task of 
making the best possible exhibit of the sys- 
tems: of public instruction in the United 
States. Asawhole, wedid not do ourselves 
justice at the Centennial; and now with the 





right man to organize the exhibit, and money 
to pay the necessary expense, we can make 
good what we lost at Philadelphia. We 
have nothing in this country that we can 
show the people of the Old World which will 
interest them so much as our schools and 
school systems. The crowds of intelligent 
foreigners who came to Philadelphia ex- 
pressly to study education, prove how wide- 
spread is the interest abroad in this subject. 
They expect us to meet them with an edu- 
cational exhibit at Paris, and our country 
will do itself a wrong not to do this. 





Is it fair to judge in any manner of the 
efficiency and professional spirit of a body of 
teachers by the number of educational peri- 
odicals and books they read? Can much 
be expected of the teachers of a county or 
city not one of whose names is to be found 
on the list of subscribers for any paper or 
magazine published in their interest ? What 
must be thought of a Superintendent of 
schools who is satisfied to allow the teachers 
in his jurisdiction to totally neglect all pro- 
fessional reading ? What can he expect of 
them? Is improvement in the schools pos- 
sible? Let some of our Pennsylvania Super- 
intendents inquire how many educational 
papers and magazines are taken by the teach- 
ers to whom they give certificates. Let them 
also find how many books they have read, 
and what books they are reading now. If 
they do not discover some facts that will as- 
tonish them, our statistics are at fault. 





WE have received from Sir Charles Reed, 
President of the school board of London, 
England, that part of the official report of the 
English Commissioners to the Philadelphia 
International Exposition which relates to 
education. It is a very interesting docu- 
ment. We have also received from the same 
source the ‘‘Annual Statement ”’ of the Pre- 
sident of the London School Board, made 
September 26th, 1877. We shall take pleas- 
ure in giving extracts from these valuable 
papers in a future number. 





THE Ercildoun Seminary inChester county 
was almost totally destroyed by a tornado 
during the past summer. The loss to the 
proprietor, Mr. Richard Darlington, was 
$10,000. Many men would have gone down 
under such a blow, but, with characteristic 
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energy Mr. Darlington within a few days 
after the calamity, abandoning the ruins at 
Ercildoun, purchased a valuable property 
of twenty-six acres near West Chester and 
began the erection of suitable buildings for 
re-opening the Seminary at that point. The 
buildings are now complete, and the Semi- 
nary opens with some sixty or seventy 
boarders, all that can be accommodated, 
many applicants having been refused admis- 
sion. 


THE Convention of. Directors of the Poor 
recently in session at Lock Haven, passed 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That, in order to prevent the evils arising 
from the association of dependent children with 
adult paupers, we recommend. that they be provided 
for in orphans’ homes, or asylums now in operation, 
or in those that may be established, to be supportod 
by private contributions and by aid, encouragement 
and co-operation from the State, and from counties, 
boroughs and cities in which they are located, and be 
subject to the supervision of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Board of Public Charities. 


From L’Avvenire della Scuola, published 
at Naples, Italy, we translate the following 
pregnant item : 

You can never make too great efforts to accustom 
children to be sincere ; without sincerity a good edu- 
cation for them will be impossible. For howcan you 
guide with intelligence and success him whom you 
do not know? And how can you know him who is 
guilty of lying? ; 

These Italians, however we may seek to 
depreciate them, evidently hold up a stand- 
ard of character which is, unfortunately, by 
no means universal among ourselves. 


THE public-spirited school board of the 
township of Marion, in Berks county, erected 
during the past summer, at the pleasant lit- 
tle town of Stouchsburg, a two-story, four- 
roomed school house. ‘The dedication took 
place on Saturday, the 13th of October. 
There were also appropriate religious exer- 
cises on the following Sunday. The two 
upper rooms were thrown together and 
beautifully decorated with evergreens, flags, 
pictures, mottoes, etc. About five hundred 
people, from all parts of the township and 
from neighboring townships, were present 
on Saturday afternoon. Addresses were de- 
livered by State Superintendent Wichersham, 
County Superintendent Baer, Rev. Dr. Lein- 
bach, Prof. N. C. Schaeffer and others. 
Good music enlivened the exercises. The 
whole board of directors were present, and 
had great reason to feel proud of their work. 
The house. is convenient and well-built. 
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Great economy has been used in its con- 
struction. The lot on which the house 
stands contains one acre and a quarter, and 
it has already been neatly fenced. The lib- 
eral citizens of the town have laid a flag- 
stone walk to the house, and placed a fine 
bell in the cupola. The higher department 
of the school is intended for all the advanced 
scholars of the district. 


WE learn that the West Chester Normal 
School has as principal of the Model School 
a regularly trained Kindergarten teacher, 
and for the past two years the graduating 
classes from this school have received syste- 
matic instruction in the essential principles 
of Kindergarten teaching. There is at 
present a small class working on the most 
important gifts. 

The Misses Gleim, of Lebanon, graduates 
of the St. Louis Kindergarten Training 
School, have recently opened a Kinder- 
garten in Lancaster. The school promises 
to be well patronized, and it is in excellent 
hands. We wish it all success. 





THE New York Wor/d furnishes the fol- 
lowing statement of the gifts to different 
American colleges during last year: Har- 
vard received $52,375; Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. (Episcopalian), $20,000 ; 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine (Con- 
gregational), $6,000; Hamilten College, 
Clinton, N. Y. (Presbyterian), $4,000, 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
(Methodist), $20,000; University of Vir- 
ginia, $130,000 ; Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Va., $43,000 ; Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. (under Episco- 
palian influence), the annual running ex- 
pense, from its founder, Asa Packer, $50,000; 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. (Universal- 
ist), $40,000; Johnson College, Quincy, 
Ill., a new institution, $30,000; Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind.( Presbyterian) ; 
$128,000 ; Oberlin College, Ohio (Congre- 
gational), $10,000; Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, $10,000 ; Tabor College, Iowa, $50,- 
000; University of Pennsylvania, West 
Philadelphia, $50,000. 


An interesting article, entitled ‘“ The 
Slaughter of Innocents,’’ in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, ends as follows : 

They have rights that the teacher ought to respect, 
unlimited despot thought he be; and though nom- 
inally our school system is carried on for the benefit 
of the child, still it perceives in some dim way that 
the system exists not primarily for the benefit of the 
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children, but for the ease and comfort of parents, to 
relieve them from the responsibility put upon them, by 
divine authority, and to directly promote their pros- 
perity by the increase of intelligence. The average 
child is too sharp to be grateful for the education 
that comes to him in so selfish, and crude, and irk- 
some a shape, and not intelligent enough to perceive 
how the system of education, against which his whole 
nature properly rebels, is slowly and surely growing 
more humane and better adapted to child-nature year 
by year. He knows that in many aspects it is horrid, 
and that the temptation to play hookey or to beg off 


for a day does not need to be very great to carry him |* 


away. A bright day for nutting, or a cloudy day for 
fishing, or a frosty day for hunting, or a warm day 
for absolute shirking, will always prove sufficient, and 
small blame to him. Meantime there is an influence 
steadily at work to pile upon his docile and willing 
shoulders heavier burdens in the shape of dry, dog- 
matic studies, abstract and complicated in their nature, 
that may bring his young spirits down to an early 
grave of dull apathy and stolidity, that will take the 
light out of his heart and make him a prig, a pedant, 
and a dullard before he be grown. And then again, 
there is another influence at work that grows mightier 
every year, whose end it is to make the education of 
the child a portion of his easy, natural development, 
founded upon his God-given ‘instincts, recognizing 
his entire nature, directing and developing all health- 
ily, harmoniously, and happily. Let us acknowledge 
that the last is the wisest ; the only true plan; let us 
all encourage the able and loving teachers who are 
trying to find out the true principles upon which it is 
founded, and let us never rest content with our pres- 
ent system, but steadily, and slowly, and systemat- 
ically labor together to improve it. 


Miss E. CLEMENT, of Germantown, in 
this state, writes to the VVat#onal Teachers’ 
Monthly that steps have been taken toward 
the founding of an institution called the 
‘‘ Teachers’ Rest,’’ for the benefit of infirm 
and invalid teachers. She says: 

The originators of this enterprise are ladies who 
have been long personally engaged in teaching and 
the need of such an institution they know to have 
been painfully felt in cases that have come under 
their own observation. They think it is an object 
which will interest all members of the profession ; 
and in appealing to the benevolent public for aid in 
beginning their work, they look chiefly to the pros- 
perous among their own number to provide for its 
continuance and extension. They have not pro- 
posed one gigantic establishment, but rather hope for 
a multiplication of small households in various local- 
ities, as they may be called for, as more conducive to 
that homelike atmosphere which it is so desirable to 
preserve. The object of “The Rest” is primarily 
for the reception of those who are worn out by a long 
course of teaching, and these may claim its care in- 
definitely ; but it is hoped also that its shelter may be 
extended to those temporarily out of employ or need- 
ing a short respite from work. As women of inde- 
pendent spirit—as teachers are apt to be—naturally 
shrink from applying for admission into a “ charita- 
ble institution,”’ it is wished that this shall never be 
so regarded. A rate of board, $4 as a maximum, 
will be charged; but this will be reduced or re- 
mitted by the managers, according to the circum- 
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stances of the applicant. A building has been 
selected for the beginning of the work, on the Hud- 
son river, at Stony Point. It will accommodate 12 
inmates. About $6,000 are needed for the purchase 
and outfit of the building, and the committee on con- 
tributions ask for help in raising this amount. Dona- 
tions of furniture, household linen, ctc., etc., would 
be most acceptable, and promises of annual subscrip- 
tion to the fund of the * Rest” will also be gladly 
received. The institution will be a corporation. 


tiie 


VIEWS OF A BUSINESS MAN. 








‘HE New York Zridune, some weeks 
ago, contained an account of an in- 
terview with Mr. F. S. Winston, President 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, on the Chinese question as it 
presents itself in California. Mr. Winston, 
it appears, has spent much time in Califor- 
nia, giving attention to the interests of that 
State, both industrial and moral. It is not 
our purpose to quote here what he says of 
the question which was the principal topic of 
discussion during the interview ; but only to 
present some opinions which were indirectly 
expressed upon the effects produced upon the 
children of the working classes by the kind 
of common school education which they 
receive. We do not endorse Mr. Winston’s 
views; but he is a sharp. business man, and 
what he says deserves to be well considered. 
If it is even in part true that the instruction 
in our public schools is calculated to create 
a dislike for labor; if tastes and habits are 
therein developed that unfit the children of 
farmers, mechanics and working-men from 
following the kinds of business which their 
fathers have followed, there is something 
wrong about the system, internal or external, 
which cannot be too soon righted. This 
Journal has on many occasions advocated 
the supplementing of our system of public 
instruction by a system of industrial schools. 
Weare more and more convinced that this 
must sooner or later be done. But read 
the plain strong words of Mr. Winston : 
Miners and persons engaged in industrial and me- 
chanical pursuits, and laborers living in San Fran- 
cisco with their families, send their children to the 
public schools. While these schools are mainly con- 
ducted upon the same principles and methods as those 
in the East, more attention is paid to mesic and other 
branches of education of that kind; and the children, 
while at school to acquire knowledge, are noticed 
also to acquire a distaste for laborious pursuits. They 
come from these schools with ideas that will not suf- 
fer them to perform the duties of day labor or to en- 
ter into mechanical occupations, and the result is 
they become an idle, dissipated and mischievous class. 
This viciousness, unfortunately, is not confined to 
boys, but idleness and degradation exists nearly as 
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much among the female portion of that class as 
among the male portion. Many of them have no re- 
sources to support themselves in idleness, and the re- 
sult is that petty robberies and all sorts of criminal 
conduct naturally follow. The excuse they offer for 
not engaging in laborious pursuits is that they will 
not degrade themselves by submitting to competition 
with Chinese labor, and as that kind of labor is one 
of the main reliances of the people of that State, idle- 
ness on the part of the “ hoodlums”’ follows, while 
the work is performed by the Chinese. 


<> 
-_ 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
THE MISSING LINK SUPPLIED. 


T a meeting of the Board of Trustees 

of the Polytechnic College of the 

State of Pennsylvania, held in Philadelphia, 

February 26th, 1877, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : 

Resolved, In view of the necessity for the better 
preparatory training of technical students, that the 
President of the faculty be and he is hereby author- 
ized to prepare a course of studies for a “ Prelimi- 
nary Year’”’ or preparatory department, and organize 
said department, the qualifications for admission to 
which shall be those now required of teachers in the 
Common Schools of this Commonwealth. 

The importance of the above action will 
be better understood when it is remembered 
that in this country technical education has 
never been organized into a progressive sys- 
tem. The pupil of our grammar, graded, 
high, or normal schools who wished to pur- 
sue a technical course, found himself almost 
entirely unprepared, except in the single 
study of mathematics. Did he wish to pur- 
sue a classical course, he found academies 
everywhere, especially designed to train 
him for admission to the literary college ; 
academies in which the whole time of the 
Principal is employed in drilling the Latin 
and Greek classes, and that work is doubt- 
less well-done. But the youth who wishes 
to prepare himself for the honorable and 
lucrative calling of civil or mechanical engi- 
neer, architect, furnace-builder and manager, 
mine-engineer or chemist, has no such op- 
portunity. When he leaves the Grammar 
school there is no such place provided where 
he can especially pursue a course preparatory 
to entering upon his professional studies. 
He has to get a little instruction here, and 
a little there, and the baneful effects of im 
perfect preparation follow him throughout 
his future career. In fact, it may be said 
that neither institutions devoted to Techni 
cal Education nor their students have had a 
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tween those institutions and the Grammar 
school has always been missing. 

In Europe it is not so. There the tech- 
nical student is provided with a regularly 
progressive course, arranged to fit him 
thoroughly for the applied studies which are 
to follow. Now this is just what he needs 
here, and what the above action of the cor- 
porators of the Polytechnic College is going 
to supply in the course of their ‘ Pre- 
liminary Year.’’ The time seems short, 
but as none but ¢#dustrious youths are sup- 
posed to aspire to the industrial professions, 
it is doubtless long enough for the intro- 
duction of drawing, and the elements of 
experimental science and natural history in 
which intelligent foreigners who visited us 
last year found our schools so lamentably 
deficient, as compared withtheirs. Despite 
these obstacles, Technical Education has 
during the last quarter of a century, made 
rapid strides, and the Polytechnic College 
has reason to be proud of the success which 
has attended her graduates. With the facil- 
ities for admission afforded by the organi- 
zation of the Preliminary Year, she will 
doubtless have a large accession to her 
classes. 


_ 
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ARE OUR SCHOOLS WEAK? 





HE following article- appeared editor- 
ially in the Philadelphia Zimes, of 
August 3oth. 
THE WEAKNESS OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


The annual examination of candidates for admis- 
sion to the Military Academy at West Point, which 
began yesterday, differs from similar examinations at 
most of our schools and colleges, in that it is actually 
meant to and does thoroughly test the candidates’ 
proficiency, And unless this year’s examination 
differ materially from those of previous years, its re- 
sult will startle those who stop to think what it im- 
plies. Though a rigid examination, it is still a simple 
one, and any grammar school boy would feel himself 
entirely qualified to undergo it. All that is required 
of the candidates is that they shall be “well versed 
in arithmetic, reading and writing, including orthog- 
raphy, and have a knowledge of the elements of 
English grammar, of descriptive geography, espec- 
ially of their own country, and of the history of the 
United States.’’ It will be observed that these re- 
quirements are simpler—upon paper—than those for 
admission to the High School, and much less than is 
demanded of a matriculant in the poorest of our col- 
leges. Every school boy is supposed to have this 
knowledge at fourteen, and at nineteen, which is the 
average age of the nominees to West Point, he is far 
beyond troubling himself about such rudimentary 
studies as these. But mark the result. Last June 
out of a hundred and sixteen nominees, including 
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just one-half were rejected by the examiners. At the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis the proportion rejected 
was even greater, fifty-eight per cent. There have 
been accusations of favoritism at Annapolis, but 
favoritism could at most account for very few rejec- 
tions, and under the system of written examinations 
at West Point nothing of the kind is possible. The 
naked fact is that of a hundred and more picked 
young men, from fourften to twenty-one years of age, 
chosen from all parts of the country, and not a few 
of them by competitive examination in the public 
schools, only one-half are found to have that thor- 
ough grounding in the elements of an English edu- 
cation which all our schools profess to give. 

There is a text for many sermons in this—a text 
upon which teachers and school directors may profit- 
ably ponder just at this time, when the new School 
term is opening and the scholars are coming back to 
their work. What is required for admission to West 
Point is what every American citizen ought to have, 
and precisely what our common schools are designed 
to teach. As a matter of fact,it is precisely what 
one-half of them do not teach. No doubt many of 
these rejected candidates could answer questions that 
would sound much harder than those put to them at 
West Point. Many of them could tell a great deal 
about various abstruse sciences, if the examiners had 
only asked them; but when it came to “the three 
R’s,” and a little knowledge of their own country, 
they found that their schooling had profited them 
little. And many who do not go to West Point, but 
have to stand the test of experience in the world, 
make the same painful discovery. They may 
have spent years in the school room and obtained a 
smattering of information upon all sorts of sub- 
jects, but the only use they find for it is to forget it 
and begin their education all over again. If we are 
ever going to make our public schools of real value, 
we have got to bring them back to their proper work, 
With all our fine school houses and costly apparatus 
and elaborate text-books, the true idea of a common 
school has been almost forgotten, and we believe it 
quite safe tosay that what used to be called a sound 
English education was better supplied in the simple 
road-side school house of a generation back than to- 
day in the most sumptuous brown stone building. 

The test for admission to the West Point Academy 
was established many years ago, and it was intended to 
insure just that fundamental instruction that was 
deemed essential before a young man could profitably 
enter upon the special training required to fit him 
for the profession of arms. It is this fundamental in- 
struction, and only this, that the common schools 
should supply. The special training for a trade or a 
profession—except when the government educates 
men for its own service, or a State with a similar pur- 
pose educates its own teachers—or the higher culture 
which a university offers, is a matter of individual 
concern. Any citizen may have what he will pay for 
for himself or his children, but he should not expect 
the community to pay for anything more than -what 
all alike require. There is nothing in our theory of 
government that justifies such a thing, and certainly 
there is nothing in our experience to encourage the 
further “ develgpment ” of the public school system 
in the direction in which it has been developed in 
recent years. 


On the same day the following reply was 
written and sent to the editor of Zhe Times. 
It was published a few days later. 
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OUR SCHOOLS NOT SO WEAK. 
To the Editor of Zhe Times: 

My attention has been called to an editorial in to- 
day’s Zimes entitled ‘“‘ The Weakness of our Schools,” 
and permit me to say that I think the facts in the 
case will hardly warrant either the premises or the 
conclusion of that article. It is true that the literary 
requirements for admission to West Point are not 
high, and, I presume, it is a fact that at the exami- 
nation held last June out of one hundred and sixteen 
nominees only fifty-eight were admitted. But I ob. 
ject first to the assumption that all the rejected nomi- 
nees received their preliminary education in the pub- 
lic schools; and, second, to the inference that, even 
if they had attended the public schools, these schools 
are to any great extent responsible for their failure to 
pass the West Point examination. Upon investiga- 
tion it will be found that many of the young men 
nominated to West Point come from private schools, 
and that a larger proportion of this class of appli- 
cants fail to pass an examination than of the class 
that come from public schools. In addition, it 
should be stated that many are rejected on account of 
some physical defect or weakness. But the main 
cause of the rejection of so many young men who at- 
tend the West Point examinations is the vicious sys- 
tem by which they are selected. They are nomi- 
nated in the main by members of Congress, and the 
great majority of them still continue to use this power 
in order to pay political debts or to secure political 
favors. 

The fathers of talented young men are not apt to 
furnish the most useful help to aspiring politicians, 
and hence their sons are apt to be passed by and the 
honor of an appointment to West Point given to some 
weak, stupid fellow, who, of course, is rejected. I 
venture to say that the average ability of the young 
men who attend the examinations at West Point is 
less than that of the young men of the same age who 
attend any college, academy or high school in the 
country. No wonder so many are rejected. But 
the fault is not in the public schools, the branches 
taught in these schools, or in their development of late 


years. 


The editorial in question states that some of the 
nominees were selected by competitive examination. 
Is the writer informed as to how many of these were 
rejected ? So far as Pennsylvania is concerned I 
never heard of a single one being rejected who was 
selected in this way, and I am glad to say that quite 
a number of our Congressmen have adopted the 
plan. If all will do so and give the boys in our pub- 
lic schools a chance we will soon silence any man 
who makes the mistake of concluding that our schools 
are weak because the nominees to. West Point fail to 
pass the examinations. 

Will you allow me space to enforce what I have 
said by an example? Some fifteen years ago I re- 
ceived a note from Thaddeus Stevens inviting me to 
call at his office when convenient. I did so withina 
few days, and as I entered he abruptly addressed me 
in words like these: ‘ Have we no brains born 
now-a-days in Lancaster county? I have sent some 
half-a-dozen boys to West Point. Some were re- 
jected and others failed before they got half through. 
And now I want to try the plan of competitive ex- 
amination. Will you help me?” The matter was 
quickly arranged, and Mr. Stevens had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his first nominee under this plan grad- 
uate fourteenth in his class and he was elected 
immediately after graduation ‘assistant professor of 
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mathematics in the institution, his second graduated 
sixth and is now professor of the French language 
and literature at his a/ma mater, and William M. 
Black, nominated by Mr. Stevens’ successor in the 
same way, graduated at the head of a large class at 
the last commencement. The nominees to the Naval 
School at Annapolis have done almost equally well. 
Not a single nominee to either school from this Con- 
gressional district has been rejected in the last fifteen 
years, except one who was nominated by Mr. O. J. 
Dickey on the old plan. And let me add that all of 
the nominees received their preliminary education in 
the public schools. Our boys have brains and our 
public schools can develop them, but we want a fair 


chance. J. P. WicKERSHAM. 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 





HE New York Zimes, in a recent arti- 
cle, after showing that many thousands 
of poor children are excluded from the pub- 
lic schools for want of room, goes on to say 
that one of three things must be done ; first, 
allow things to remain as they are with these 
thousands of children growing up in ignor- 
ance, which is dangerous and not to be 
thought of ; second, to increase the taxes 
for school purposes which will well-nigh 
bankrupt the people; or third, cut down 
the expenses of the High and Normal 
Schools and other institutions in which the 
higher branches are taught and use the 
money thus saved in teaching poor children 
to read and write. This alternative, the 
writer of the article thinks, is bad enough, 
but preferable to either of the others. 

Stopping only to say that if the City of 
New York had not been badly governed, 
robbed, it would have been abundantly able 
to give a good education to all its children, 
we present the following paragraphs from 
The Zimes article, giving its views in its own 
words : 

The fact of so large a number of children of the 
laboring classes being prevented from attending school 
by absolute want of room in the buildings is a very 
serious one, and should receive instant attention from 
the board. The growth of an ignorant population in 
our poorest wards is in the highest degree perilous to 
the city’s future, and is discreditable to the adminis- 
tration of our popular education. The difficulties, 
however, before the Board of Education are obvious. 
They are restricted in their annual allowance by the 
Board of Apportionment, and have in fact not suffi- 
cient revenile for all their branches, Their applica- 
tion for next year is, indeed, a far larger sum (about 
$4,000,000) than they have hitherto received. But 
itis doubtful if even that would permit any great in- 
crease of school accommodation, so long as all their 
departments are kept up in their present condition. 

There is only one course for them. They have, in 
fact, to choose between schooling the poor and the 
rich, They can cut down the outlays for the Free 
College, the Normal College, and such schools as the 
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Twelfth-street school, and easily find a surplus with 
which to pay for teaching the poor children of 
“ Mackerelville”’ and “Cow Bay.’ It is, of course, 
hard for teachers to shut out the clean, well-dressed, 
and wealthy children, and receive the untidy and 
poor pupils. Of themselves, the teachers will never 
do it. It can only be done by the higher authorities. 
But it is obviously the duty of the board, if. it only 
have a certain sum to expend, to educate the ignorant 
and needy and neglected, rather than the children of 
the fortunate. A great number of families who send 
their children to suchschools as the Twelfth-street 
school, where a girl can be trained in all the higher 
branches of study, could perfectly well afford to send 
them to private schools. Why should the public tax 
itself to teach Latin and science to a wealthy gentle- 
man’s child, when it cannot afford a place wherein 
to teach A B C to the child of the rag-picker ? 

It is not, of coyrse, practicable to exclude any 
children from the ward schools, because of their 
dress or appearance, and especially because of the 
superior neatness of their appearance. But the 
same result can be obtained in another way. Let 
the board cut down the grade of their best schools. 
Let them dispense with Latin and all advanced 
studies, and open more primary classes. This would 
break up the classes in more elegant or learned 
studies, and send the children to private seminaries. 
The money saved in such instruction could be im- 
mediately applied to primary instruction in the poorer 
wards. Even if buildings were not at hand, the 
board could hire rooms, and begin humbly but thor- 
oughly at its legitimate work. The same reasoning 
may apply to the large sums appropriated to the Free 
College. We believe that, under certain circum- 
stances, a community has the right to tax itself in 
order to furnish advanced education to such of the 
needy classes as require it. But is New York in 
such a condition as to justify this? And is it expe- 
dient to neglect the education of the masses for the 
sake of the few? 


ities 
os 


WOMEN TO THE FRONT. 





HE University of Pennsylvania has 

taken a new departure as unexpected 

as it isgratifying. It has determined to open 

its doors to female students, and has made 

public announcement to that effect. The 

Philadelphia Ze/egraph thus alludes to the 
matter: 

This action being an experiment it is natural that 
the way should be prudently felt in the first instance ; 
we therefore find the Trustees deciding to confine the 
course which may be pursutd by young men and 
women in common at present to certain studies whose 
pursuit may be supposed to be most profitable under 
such an arrangement. There can be no complaint on 
this score, neither can there be any doubt iffhe plan 
succeeds—that is to say, if females avail themselves 
of this exceptional opportunity—that the entire Uni- 
versity course will eventually be made as open to wom- 
enas to men. For the coming term the studies which 
persons of both sexes may pursue in the Department 
of Arts and the Towne Scientific School are, General 
and Analytical Chemistry, Physics (including Me- 
chanics, Light and Heat), and History. Women are 
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to receive the same instruction, at the same time, on 
the subjects named, as the young men. Thus another 
great move is made in the equalization of social 
force and responsibility, and we believe its success 
cannot be doubted. Harvard and other colleges have 
already done this justice to women, but our Univer- 
sity is sufficiently prompt to entitle it to rank with the 
pioneers inthe reform. The decision is of a kind 
with the intelligent course taken in the reconstruction 
of the methods of the Medical Department, and the 
double action places the University at the very front 
of the progressive educational influences of the time. 
That young woman of brains and ambition will make 
the very most of this chance we have no question; 
proofs of such willingness have not been wanting, and 
the comparatively recent victory of women in the 
medical schools gives the best encouragement that 
before many college terms women everywhere will 
have the same intellectual opportunities as those en- 
joyed by men—as they should have under every rule 
of reason, fairness, and common sense. 


The Zedger commends the new movement 
in the following thoughtful editorial : 


The University of Michigan and Cornell Univer- 
sity in New York, together with several lesser col- 
leges, ranging from Antioch and Oberlin in Ohio, to 
Swarthmore in our own State, have tested the ques- 
tion of the co-education of the sexes with results sat- 
isfactory to themselves. Some of these are residence 
colleges, but, in the Michigan University at Ann 
Arbor, the students choose their own homes, and the 
families of some of the foremost citizens have been 
open to them in order that the experiment might be 
tried under favorable conditions. Thc Sage College 
at Cornell was built expressly for the residence of 
women students, while in its dining hall are the 
University commons, to which an added decorum 
and refinement is brought by the presence of the sex 
that rules in etiquette. . 


But it has been for a long time a just complaint by | 


those Philadelphia parents who desired to give their 
daughters higher education than the best schools here 
supply, that while their sons need but cross Chestnut 
street bridge to profit by the magnificent advantages 
of the University of Pennsylvania, they must banish 
their daughters to the exile of Vassar and Wellesley 
Colleges for women, or to Ithaca and Ann Arbor for 
the broader privileges of the University training. 
This need the University of Pennsylvania meets in 
the current announcement of the Board of Trustees. 
It has quietly tried the experiment already on a small 
scale. Some women students who worked in Pro- 
fessor Genth’s laboratory last winter acquitted them- 
selves well, their work comparing favorably with 
those of the boys, and their presence proving to be 
by no means a disturbing element—rather a regulat- 
ing one in fact. The University classes in Harmony 
and the Science of Music, in the afternoons, for two 
years, have been attended by both men and women 
students, Thus the “making haste slowly” of the 
old instjtution has proven the wisdom of the step. 

It ws a natural consequence growing out of the 
fact that the monasteries were the first educators and 
refuges of scholars, and that they offered an asylum 
for learning through the years of the barbarous rule 
of the strong hand in the dark ages of violence, that 
the early foundations of English universities should 
be more or less monastic in character. The robe is 
still maintained, and upon the acceptance of those 
foundations for permanent scholarships known as fel- 
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lowships, the requirement of celibacy is imposed. 
A married student in Oxford University to-day is 
only permitted to reside with his wife by virtue of a 
fiction which makes her the proprietor of a licensed 
boarding house—as Oxford undergraduates must either 
live within the University precincts, or in certain 
licensed boarding houses over which the Faculty have 
control, But while the monastic rule is outgrown in 
other respects, and the simplicity of a scholar’s life 
is invaded by the extravagances and luxuries apper- 
taining to the fast set in college, the value of the 
cloister is lost, and the fact that young men and 
women do meet, without its walls, in the scientific 
and literary lecture-rooms of both Cambridges, in 
Massachusetts and in England, is letting in considera- 
ble daylight upon the discussion of college questions, 

The so-called Harvard examinations for women 
are the grudging gift of that University in answer to 
the many applications by Massachusetts girls for a 
share in her benefits. As has been said, she gives 
the girls but half a loaf, and expects them to furnish 
their own yeast and flour. They are simply exami- 
nations held in Cambridge, New York and Cincin- 
nati, by a tutor, who gives a certificate of proficiency, 
which is all very well as far as it goes. How far it 
goes may be briefly stated.. Except for the languages, 
the examination for admission to the Girls’ Normal 
School in Philadelphia is more advanced, and the 
examinations of Swarthmore College afford a far 
higher test of scholarship. The certificate, as may 
be supposed, has nothing whatever to do with the 
conditions of admittance to the University that grants 
it. When the University of Pennsylvania shall offer 
examinations for women students it will be upon the 
privileges and preparative study to which they have 
been admitted. It does not take its last step first nor 
offer a premium for a roof befure it has laid the foun- 
dation. 

Let it be added that what this old, con- 
servative, Philadelphia University can do 
may be safely followed by every other 
university and college in the state. There 
must be care exercised’ in adopting such a 
radical change, but with wise management 
such a plan may be everywhere a success. 
Thirty years ago, when we first publicly ad- 
vocated the co-education of the sexes, we 
found few to agree with us. Our college 
men were to a man against it. And now, 
what do we see? The world does move! 
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THE TRAMP. 





HE question of getting rid of tramps, 

is one that not only sorely puzzles the 
newspapers, but occupies the serious atten- 
tion of statesmen and philosophers. The 
evil has a cause and can Only be removed 
by the removal of that. cause. To arrest 
and confine every tramp now on his wander- 
ings through the country, would be only to 
secure present relief; unless the root of the 
evil be destroyed, crop after crop of these 
worse than nuisances will spring up, until 
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all the prisons, penitentiaries and work- 
houses in the country cannot contain them. 
The following editorial from the ationa/ 
Teachers’ Monthly, points out in our view 
the only remedy for the pest that will prove 
effectual. It may be slow in its operations, 
and it will cost money; but if applied as a 
comprehensive system it will cure the evil. 
Let provision be made for the proper educa- 
tion and training of all idle, vicious, friend- 
less, vagrant children, and the tramp nui- 
sance will come to an end. The editor of 
The Monthly says: 


That tramps are nuisances, hard to manage and 
repress, no one doubts. We have interviewed sev- 
eral, and conversed with others who have interviewed 
many more, and our conclusion is that they consist, 
mainly, of three classes—discouraged and half-crazy 
people; those who are a little better than idiots, 
whose greatest sins are incapacity and laziness; and 
knaves, robbers and prison birds. They are nuisances, 
all, without fixed habitation, home, or visible means 
of support. Irrepressible philanthropists try to re- 
form them, benevolent old ladies feed them, dogs 
bark at them, constables and the police arrest them, 
and the public generally say, “Push on.” They 
doubtless die and are buried, but we never heard of 
a clergyman attending their funerals. They are sim- 
ply unmitigated nuisances. We shall never have 
less of them until we have less of the ignorance, idiocy, 
insanity, and wickedness that produces them; but 
to-day we are culturing, to a certain extent, every- 
where, especially at the South and in our cities, all 
of these pestiferous elements. They are noxious 
weeds, increasing by their own morbid force. 

But there are tramps, who will not “ move on,” 
They are leeches, fastening themselves on the vitals 
of society, sucking the life-blood out of it, producing 
loathsome and festering sores that cannot be healed. 
These stay-at home nuisances are worse than the 
moving ones, for they sustain low groggeries, and 
gambling hells, making the lives of their families a 
burden, taxes high, and property unsafe. They are 
the repeaters at elections, crowds in mobs, and the 
scum and filth of community generally. Life is un- 
safe, in the outskirts of our larger cities, on their ac- 
count, for they commit burglaries and often murder, 
insult females, steal children and pass. counterfeit 
money, If such persons increase in the future, as dur- 
ing fifteen years past, it will be necessary to have a 
mounted police on the outskirts of all our cities and 
towns. We admit, this is a sorry picture, but, if it is 
the truth, no one shquld refuse to look on it. If we 
do not devise some means for the suppression of this 
burden it will suppress our peace and safety. 

Education of their children is the remedy. Take 
them away from their vile associations while in in- 
fancy and let them breathe the pure atmosphere of a 
good asylum and, if possible,a good home. By 
some mysterious permission of providence, to the 
lowest are awarded a multitude of children, but un- 
der no plea of humanity,‘or personal freedom, should 
they be permitted to keep them, and make them like 
themselves. Wickedness is a disease, taken by con- 
tact rather than transmitted by ordinary generation. 
Now if the state cannot conquer her enemies, she 
will be conquered by them. It is a question of 
superior force. If downright stupidity and wicked- 
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ness is permitted to increase, we may soon say fare- 
well to a republican government. _It 1s not cruel to 
take away the rights of a few, in order to save the 
lives and liberties of the many. Let us reconstruct 
the children of tramps and get rid of their parents 
as soon as possible. 





LOCK HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


HE official papers concerning the rec- 
ognition of the school at Lock 
Haven as a State Normal School were pub- 
lished in the last number of Zhe Journal. 
We now present below the minutes of the 
commission as prepared by the sg¢cretary, 
which had not then come into our hands. 
We also append an historical sketch of the 
school and a brief description of the build- 
ings. We notice that the history of the 
school is defective in omitting any mention 
of the early interest taken in the project by 
Hon. George O. Deise, a member of ‘the 
Legislature in 1869-70, now deceased, and 
of the addresses delivered by the State Su-- 
perintendent in favor of establishing the’ 
school as early as 1870. 


THE MINUTES. 


Lock HAVEN, PA., Sept. 14, 1877. 
Pursuant to announcement, the Commission author- 
ized to report the advisability of recognizing the 
Central Normal School at Lock Haven, as one of the 
State Normal Schools of Pennsylvania, met in the 
office of the Principal, and upon motion of Hon, J. 
P. Wickersham, Ex-Gov. Bigler, of Clearfield, was 
elected Chairman, and N. H, Schenck, of Cameron 
county, Secretary. The entire Commission consist- 
ing of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Ex-Gov. Bigler, of 
Clearfield; Hon. C. R. Early, of Ridgway; Gen. 
James A. Beaver, Bellefonte; C. B. Gould, Esq., of 
the Cameron County Press ; with the following su- 
perintendents of schools in the eighth normal school 
district: George R. Dixon, of Elk; J. W. Allen, of 
Potter; J. A. Gregory, of Clearfield; H. Myer, of 
Centre: N. H. Schenck, of Cameron; M. W. Herr, 
of Clinton, and John A. Robb, of Lock Haven. The 
President of the Board of Trustees, announced that 
the Principal, Prof. Albert N. Raub, would take 
great pleasure in showing the Commission the build- 
ing and grounds. After a thorough inspection of these 
an adjournment was had for dinner. After dinner 
the commission and trustees again assembled in the 
office, when Hon, J. P. Wickersham presented the 
application of the trustees for recognition. Hon. L. 
A. Mackey, President of the Board, made some re- 
marks relative to the title of the grounds and build- 
ing. S. D. Ball, Esq., Secretary of the Board, then 
presented the financial statement with some other 
papers of the association. The trustees having retired 
the commission proceeded to consider the work as- 
signed them. ‘The Secretary was instruced to read 
the constitution of the association. After a careful ex- 
amination of the plans, titles, expenses, etc., Dr. 
Wickersham read a resolution recognizing the school, 
and on motion of General James A. Beaver it was 
unanimously adopted. [This resolution was pub- 
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lished among the official papers in the last number of 
The Fournal.—ED. | 

While the commission was in session the chapel 
was completely filled with persons from the city and 
country. When the commission had completed its 
labors, the trustees accompanied its members to the 
platform, and the audience was called to order by 
Hon. L. A. Mackey, followed with prayer by Rev. 
Joseph Nesbitt. Mr. Mackey stated the object of 
the meeting and then introduced Dr. J. P. Wickersham 
who was greeted with applause. The doctor read 
the decision of the commission, made a few remarks, 
introduced Ex-Gov. Bigler, and took his seat. Gov. 
Bigler, briefly but neatly, reviewed the history of the 
public schools of this state. He was followed by Gen. 
Beaver, Dr. Early, C. B. Gould, esq., the County Su. 
perintendent, Prof. A. N. Raub, and Hon. S. R. Peale, 
A vote of thanks was tendered the commission, after 
which Dr. Wickersham was again called out and 
spoke with his usual earnestness and eloquence. The 
exercises were interspersed with choice music. 
Throughout, the exercises were exceedingly interest- 
ing, and all who participated in them expressed 
themselves highly pleased. N. H. ScHENCK, 

Secretary. 


THE HISTORY. 


We condense the following from Maynard’s “‘His- 
torical View of Clinton County:” Of all who, a 
few years ago were interested in the pressing educa- 
tional question, no one, probably gave more time 
and labor towards its solution than the Rev. G. W. 
Shinn, from 1866 to 1870, Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Lock Haven. He was a frequent, though 
unofficial visitor of the public and private schools of 
Lock Haven, encouraging and assisting teachers by 
his sympathy and suggestions; lecturing to classes 
on various subjects, and even in some instances vol- 
untarily taking charge of special branches. Being 
a cultivated gentleman of very fine scholarship, his 
work in the schools was valuable to the pupils, but 
his own experience there served to deepen his sense 
of the need of something better, It was natural 
that he should discuss, with all who were likely to 
be interested, a matter which he had so much at 
heart, and it was in the course of such a discussion 
with Prof. A. N. Raub that the latter suggested the 
idea of making Lock Haven the site of the school 
for the 8th Normal School District. Mr. Raub was 
at that time Principal of the Lock Haven High 
Schcol, and through his position, and by reason of 
his own educational attainments, was also well aware 
of, and strongly impressed with, the defects of our 
present school system, and the want of higher oppor- 
tunities. Being a graduate himself of a State Nor- 
mal School, he knew all the advantages to the com- 
munity of those schools, and was able to speak as 
by authority of their practical workings. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Mr. Shinn received the sugges- 
tion, not merely with satisfaction, but with enthusi- 
asm, and from that time he and, Prof. Raub worked 
together—and worked hard too—to evolve a State 
Normal School for Lock Haven, out of such elements 
as could be found here. 

One of the requirements of the act of the Legisla- 
ture regarding Normal Schools is, ‘‘an area of ground 
of not less than ten acres in one tract ;”” and this nat- 
urally became one of the first matters for the consid- 
eration of the two gentlemen who were sitting on 
this Normal School egg, and it is not surprising, at 
least to those who knew Mr. Philip M. Price, that 
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very early in the history of this institution, the minds 
of Mr. Shinn and Mr. Raub turned in this direction, 
not only in regard to the land question, but also in 
the whole matter. 

The question of the land was hardly distinctly 
stated by the self-appointed committees which waited 
upon him, before the assurance was given that any 
ten acres of land belonging to him were at the ser- 
vice of a State Normal School. To appreciate the 
generosity of this offer, it must be remembered that 
Mr. Price’s land was all in the city limits, and: much 
of it worth at that time. $1200 peracre. Thesixteen 
acres which were finally presented by him would 
have brought at least $500 per acre. The founda- 
tions of the scheme being thus satisfactorily laid, it 
was worked up rapidly. Money being now thé next 
important consideration, arrangements were at once 
made for getting subscriptions, and at this point Hon. 
L. A. Mackey, always public-spirited and liberal, 
stepped to the front. He gave the subscription paper 
a good start by heading it with the sum of $1000, 
and with this impulse it went forward with such spirit 
that after a very short time the friends of the project 
found that organization was now not only possible 
but necessary. A meeting of the subscribers was 
therefore called, and articles of association under the 
corporate title of “The Central Normal School Asso. 
ciation of the State of Pennsylvania,’”’ were adopted; 
these articles and application for incorporation were 
filed December 22d, 1869, in the Prothonotary’s 
office, and finally on the 14th day of February, 1870, 
it was declared and decreed by the Court “ that. the 
persons so associated under:said articles shall become 
and be a corporation or body politic in law.” By 
the articles of association, a Board of Trustees was 
named, to serve until an election should be held by 
the stockholders. Ata meeting held February 17th, 
1870, the subscription lists were reported, and it was 
found that they footed up about $29,000, and it was 
decided that as soon as the sum should reach $35,000, 
work on the building should be commenced. At this 
meeting, also Hon. L. A. Mackey was elected Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, and he has held that 
positioneversince. It was determined that inasmuch 
as the Central Normal School was better located and 
more liberally supplied in the matter of land, than 
any other in the State, so it should in every respect 
be a model Normal School, and at least up to the 
standard fixed by the Act of Assembly. In the late 
autumn of 1871, the walls being sufficiently advanced 
to givea clear idea of the ground plan, it was thought 
advisable to invite the State Superintendent, Dr. J. P. 
Wickersham, to visit Lock Haven, and examine the 
location and plans of the new Normal School. That 
gentleman came accordingly, and in the words of the 
Secretary, who reported at the meeting of the Board, 
December 3d, 1872; “ Dr, Wickersham said that he 
highly approved of both plans and location, and that 
in his opinion our grounds are the best adapted to the 
purpose for which they were to be used, of any so 
used m the State, and he cheerffilly gave his certifi- 
cate for the first installment of $5,000, of the appro- 
priation from the State Treasury.” 

Work progressed steadily from that time, but the 
formal laying of the corner-stone did not take place 
until the 4th of July, 1873. The ceremonies were 
of a brilliant and impressive character, and were par- 
ticipated in by almost all who had been the friends 
of the enterprise from the beginning. Of the origi- 
nal Board of Trustees, only Mr. Price and Judge 
Parsons were absent on that day. They had both 
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gone to their rest. There could not have been se- 
lected a more favorable location for a school building 
in the West Branch valley than the one chosen for 
the site of the Normal School. To say nothing of 
the elevated position it occupies, from which a fine 
view of one of the grandest scenes imaginable may 
be had, the healthfulness of the location commends 
it to all who have sons and daughters to educate. 
The formation of the ground immediately sur- 
rounding the building is such as to clothe the place 
with pleasing and romantic interest. There is a pic- 
turesqueness in the scenery round about that gives 
that peculiar charm and attractiveness to the location 
which is so highly appreciated and admired by the 
students of nature. Taken altogether the Central 
Normal School is one of the most, complete and best 
fitted for all its objects of any of the schools in the 
State; while, with its splendid endowment of land, 
it has room for growth and improvements to any ex- 
tent. Its friends claim for it, that it ought to be, and 
will become, in time, the great educational institu- 
tion of Central Pennsylvania, and through it Lock 
Haven will become the educational centre of a vast 
territory, not merely for the purpose of training 
teachers, but offering advanced education in all de- 
partments, : 

The Board of Trustees, as at present constituted, 
consists of Hon. L. A. Mackey, President; S. D. 
Ball, Esq., Secretary; Prof. A. N. Raub, A. H. Best, 
Rev. Jos. Nesbit, Robert E. Cook, Samuel Christ, 
G. Kintzing, Col. A. C. Noyes, John S. Furst, Dr. 
J. H. Barton, Hon. J. W. Smith, Jacob Brown, W. 
W. Rankin and Wilson Kissler, with Thomas Yard- 
ley as Treasurer. 

A successful preliminary summer term of the 
school was opened in the city high school building, 
May 14th, with the following faculty: Principal 
and Professor of theory and Practice of Teaching, 
A. N. Raub, A. M.; Professor of Mathematics, John 
A. Robb, A, M.; Professor of Drawing, Penmanship 
and Book-keeping, M. W. Herr; Professor of 
English Language and Literature, I. A. Harvey, A. 
B.; Teacher of Geography and History, Miss Agnes 
Reilly; Teacher of Reading and Elocution, Miss 
Dora E. Merrill, M. E. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILDINGS, 


The front of the building, so broken by several re- 
cesses and projections as to give variety and relief 
even when seen from a distancc, faces due east, and 
is 176 feet in length. The whole depth of the centre, 
including Price Hall, which is in the extreme west 
of the building, is 131 feet. The depth of each of 
the two wings, north and south, is 87 feet, while that 
of the arms connecting the centre and the wings is 48 
feet. In height, the main building consists of base- 
ment, four stories and Mansard attic; the wings, of 
the basement, three stories and Mansard attic. Tothe 
the level of the first floor the material of the wall 
is dressed stone; the stories above the basement are 
of brick ; the Mansard attic is slated on the slope and 
tinned on thetop. The cupola is in the centre of the 
front, and is 38 feet high from roof line, on a base of 
17 feet square. The whole height of the main building 
from floor of basement to top of cupola is about 105 
feet, commanding from the top a magnificent view, 
which extends into Centre county on the one hand, 
and Lycoming on the other, 

The interior of the building is arranged as follows: 
The basement contains a large, cheerful dining 
room, a roomy kitchen with laundry adjoining, and 
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various rooms for steward, butler, matron and serv- 
ants—all well lighted and ventilated, and conve- 
niently arranged for the household purposes of the 
300 persons who may be domiciled there. 

The first floor is devoted entirely to the school- 
work of the establishment. Here are the Principal’s 


school room and office, recitation rooms, parlor for 
visitors; also preceptor’s parlor, office, jibrary, mu- 
seum, laboratory and class rooms. The second floor 
is arranged for music parlor and study rooms. On 
each end of the corridor on this floor are a bath room 
and water closets. The floor of the hall is level with 
the second floor, having stairs from the first floor, en- 
trance from the second floor, and entrance to the 


galleries from the third floor. The hall is 23 feet in 
height, and large enough to seat 1,000 adults com- 
fortably, with space at the west end for lecturer’s 
platform; etc. The stories above the second floor, 
including the Mansard attic, are all much alike, and 
are appropriated to sleeping apartments, with some 
study rooms, linen closets, etc. 





MINNESOTA TEXT-BOOK SCHEME. 





HE State of Minnesota last winter 
adopted a scheme of securing State 
uniformity of text-books. The scheme was 
almost precisely similar to that defeated by 
the House of Representatives of this State 
some two or three years ago. Its deserved 
failure is forcibly announced in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Educational Weekly: 
The Minnesota text-book scheme, concocted by one 
Ignatius Donnelly, and passed by a pliant legislature, 


‘without so much as one manly and honest protest 


from Mr. Superintendent Burt, has come to grief. 
Conceived in iniquity, brought forth in sin, and 
nursed in stupidity, its demise could not be other- 
wise than inglorious. The ‘ contractor’ has made 
herculean efforts to pyt the scheme in operation. 
He has dickered with publishers, bargained with ob- 
scure authors, and made frantic appeals for orders. 
But the orders do’ not appear to gladden his heart. 
The distinguished educators constituting the commis- 
sion seem to have agonized over the problem of se- 
lection without any very brilliant-result. In numer- 
ous cases the county commissioners, by whom most 
of the superintendents are appointed, have instructed 
the latter to disregard the law, while in some locali- 
ties contracts for books, at greatly reduced rates, have 
been made directly with the leading publishing 
houses. The result is just what was foreseen and 
predicted by men of sense, that schaol-book matters 
are in dire confusion, many of the schools are unset- 
tled by reason of the conflict of authority and opin- 
ion, and great injury has been inflicted upon the 
cause of education in the State. 

At the State Teachers’ Association, whose annnal 
meeting was held in Mankato during the last week in 
August, the school-book law was a leading topic of 
discussion. .An elaborate report was made against 
it. The contractor was present, and was allowed 
freely to ventilate his views on the gravity of the sit- 
uation. Correspondents on the ground inform us 
that during the debate upon the subject, words were 
hurled back and forth among the disputants like hot 
brick-bats, A series of resolutions was at length 
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adopted, with but one dissenting voice, condemning 
the measure, pronouncing it subversive of the laws of 
trade, sumptuary in its character, and impracticable 
in its execution. The resolutions close with a re- 
quest to the next legislature to repeal the act and re- 
imburse the contractor for whatever losses equity 
may seem to justify. These resolutions may be taken 
as the deliberate expression of the intelligence of the 
state upon the merits of the case, and coupled with 
the pronounced opposition of boards of education and 
the adverse action of some of the county commis- 
sioners, will undoubtedly influence the legislature to 
repeal an act which is a disgrace to the statute books 
of the commonwealth. 

And thus, signally and ignominiously, fails the 
second attempt of Minnesota to saddle ‘‘ uniformity” 
upon the people. Itis to be hoped, in the interest of 
education, that she will now learn wisdom-through 
the teachings of a second dearly bought experience. 
It is to be hoped that even her legislators will begin 
to comprehend that statutory law can never repeal 
the laws of social and political economy, nor take 
from the people the inalienable right of private judg- 
ment in the management of affairs preéminently their 
own. It is to be hoped that the people themselves 
will, through their sad experience of the frailties of 
the average legislator, learn to discriminate between 
sound and sense, between. ignorance and sterling 
honesty and intelligence, between arrant demagog- 
ism and true statesmanship. As the illustrious re- 
former and author of this astutely concocted scheme 
has, aftera conspiciously disreputable public career, 
retired to the shades of private life,the people should 
inscribe high on the lintel of his door, reguzescat in 

pace forever more, 

The utter collapse of this Utopian scheme, in a 
state which will be henceforth known in history, we 
fear, as the champion school-book reformer, together 
with the overwhelming defeat of similar measures in 
Wisconsin and other States, may be taken as indica- 
tions of the decline of a mania for text-book unifor- 
mity under the specious plea of economy, that has 
prevailed throughout the country for several years 
past. As we have before intimated, Minnesota might 
have been spared the humiliation of her present posi- 
tion had her State Superintendent possessed the 
moral courage and energy requisite in such a respon- 
sible position. The fearless and manly stand taken 
by the Wisconsin Superintendent, reinforced as he 
was by the unanimous support of the educators of 
the State, illustrates what might have been accom- 
plished in Minnesota had she not been burdened by a 
weak and timid leader at the head of her school sys- 
tem. When men are devoted to such positions, they 
are expected to become the guardians of the great 
public interests committed to their charge, rather than 
of their own personal popularity while in the midst 
of unreasonable and unreasoning clamors. 

This is a painful subject to dwell upon, but as an 
advocate of sound principles in educational adminis- 
tration, Zhe Weekly would be false to its trust did it 
shrink from the task of exposing the weaknesses of 
the system without regard to personal considerations. 
Educators for educational offices, true statesmanship 
in school legislation, men of nerve, men of power, 
men of honesty and self-sacrifice, rather than place- 
hunters and self-seekers for educational leaders! 
These alone will give us true success. These alone 
will defeat school-book abominations and preserve 
and build up a school system worthy of a great State 
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SOME NOTES FROM ERIE. 


N the correspondence columns of the 
Boston Commonwealth we find the fol- 
lowing racy sketch of last summer’s trip to 
Erie, and what was done there. It is from 
the facile pen of Miss L. E. Patyidge, and is 
alive with the sparkle of wit and the good- 
natured wisdom for which the lady is noted 
among her friends. ‘‘ Patti’’ is as much in 
her element in journalism as upon the plat- 
form, and her work in both directions is de- 
servedly ata premium. Though late, we 
commend the letter to our readers: 


Nothing less potent than the stern demand of duty 
could have induced your correspondent to leave her 
qniet home at such a sleepy hour, forego the dear de- 
lights of private life for a time, and take the mid- 
night train for Erie, to attend the State Teachers’ 
Association. Very interesting must the meeting be 
which could compensate for this trip to the uttermost 
parts of Pennsylvania earth, in midsummer weather, 
with the memory of the strike so freshly in mind. 
But it did pay for all. Even the dreaded night tray- 
eling was not so bad, thanks to the man who invented 
sleeping-cars! For, after making my toilet with due 
regard to the fact that in these striking and accidental 
times the railway traveler is kept in inconvenient un- 
certainty as to whether his or her next appearance in 
public shall be in their customary vo/e, or as a 
mangled corpse, and after so arranging my belong- 
ings that, should I wake up in the morning and find 
myself dead, the inheritors of my vast possessions 
should lose nothing, I stretched the tired limbs and 
laid the head as if upon my own accustomed bed. 
The rushing of the train as it swept through the 
darkness brought in the fresh, cool air through the 
open window, as well as. the cinders; while the roar 
of the engine and the swaying of the cars were 
soothing as soon as I got over the impression that it 
was necessary to hold my breath every time we 
crossed a switch, to prevent us from running off the 
track; or that I must spring to the opposite side of 
my berth to preserve the balance of the car, when- 
ever it gave an unusual hitch. But sleep did not 
come. How could it, when imagination was busy, 
and before the closed eyes there came up a vision of 
the starless night, the long train freighted with human 
souls, the narrow track stretching away before us, and 
the tremendous, unreasoning power dragging us re- 
sistlessly wherever it led; whether winding around 
the dizzy edges of precipices, darting through dan- 
gerous tunnels, bridging frightful chasms, or shooting 
straight as the bird flies across the open country ; only 
guided and controlled by one man, upon whose faith- 
fulness and skill the lives of all those helpless passen- 
gers depended. The thought was terrifying; but 
out of terror came reason, and with one wild, desper- 
ate clutch I caught at self-control, looked my fear 
straight in the face for a little, and then with the 
words, “If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not 
to come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet it will 
come; the readiness is all,’ I turned and slept 
serenely. ; 

Dreams ended with the dawn, but not so the jour- 
ney. All day long we traveled on. Through agri- 
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the wind, blossoming buckwheat whitened the ground, 
thrifty tobacco flourished, and cabbage patches throve, 
Through forlorn mining towns, with long rows of smut- 
ty tenement-houses, and forlorn inhabitants, smutty, 
too. Through dreary oil regions, where deserted wells 
and tumble-down shanties told of ruined hopes and 
broken fortunes. Stopping now-and-then at some little 
wayside station, where a group of ywillage loafers 
stared curiously at the train, and little barefooted 
boys and girls, with cheeks of tan, glanced up at us 
shyly from under torn straw hats and limp pink sun- 
bonnets. Sometimes we caught a sudden glimpse of 
deep wooded ravines, shadowy sylvan solitudes, 
which set us longing; sometimes we came upon a 
river, winding through a mountain-gap; and some- 
times we passed a forest fire, blazing fiercely under 
the noonday sun, as it eat its way into the hearts of 
the grand old trees, or crept stealthily along the 
trunks and reached out greedily toward the tender 
branches; but generally it smouldered sullenly in the 
underbrush, sending up vast volumes of smoke which 


*made the sunshine hazy, lingered among the treetops 


in the valley as if loth to rise, and then hung in lovely 
mist-wreaths on the far-off mountain tops. But there 
were some burnt districts, over which the merciless 
flames had swept, shriveling every green thing grow- 
ing there, and left the hillside bare, but for the black- 
ened stumps, a few charred logs, and now and then 
atall scarred skeleton tree lifting its leafless arm to 
heaven as if in mute proteStation against such deso- 
lation; while all the time the mountains rose before 
us, closed around us and glided past us as we swept 
on; and all the way the graceful golden-rod, the 
vivid-tinted cardinal. flower, the purple aster, the rus- 
set tufts of the water-flag, and the reddening berries of 
the sumac, told that the summer days were almost 
one. 
’ At last, just as the sun went down in golden glory 
between the distant trees, we caught a glimpse of in- 
tense blue—the waters of the lake—and knew we 
were at Erie. Then came greeting smiles, hearty 
hand-shakes and welcoming words (for there is much 
good fellowship among the Pennsylvania teachers), 
after which we were promptly packed into the Reed 
House coaches and whirled away up into the heart of 
the city. Then followed more greetings from those 
who had arrived before tis—a great demand for rooms, 
some scarcity of call-boys, and much hunting*“for stray 
baggage. After a little settling—-a supper, and a night’s 
rest—we were ready to associate, and we began right 
away. We didn’t wait for President Maris, though he 
was prompt to the minute ; no; we began it ourselves, 
even if the newspapers didn’t say so, and we had 
associated considerably before the opening, Then 
came Superintendent Jones’ cordial address, welcom- 
ing us to this city by the lake, all of which we thor- 
oughly enjoyed, though what we most appreciated 
was the fact that we couldn’t discover which the 
speaker was most proud of—the city of Erie, or the 
State Teachers’ Association; though we felt pretty 
sure it was the latter, and that he refrained from say- 
ingso out of politeness, Our chairman’s reply was 
good, of course; for didn’t he represent.ns? And 
didn’t he tell them that intellectual light, no less 
than physical, travels from east to west? To besure! 
And we all felt like “ burning and shining lights” 
directly, and. voted it mentally a most excellent ad- 
dress, The next thing on the programme was the 
President’s inaugural. address. It was an able 
paper upon the “ Public School System.” Professor 
Maris took high ground, and treated the subject 
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broadly and fairly. While acknowledging the good 
work done under our present organization, he felt 
that it stopped too soon, and urged the establishment 
of a system in Pennsylvania similar to that of Michi- 
gan, where the child eritering the primary schoc. can 
look forward to passing through all the intermediate 
grades successfully, and graduate, finally, at the 
State University. And this, the speaker argued, the 
State could well afford to do because of the pressing 
need to elevate and educate the masses, as well as 
the great value of intelligent and cultivated citizens. 
It seemed a striking coincidence that Dr. Apple’s 
paper upon the “ Relations of Colleges to Common 
Schools” should follow directly, not alone in actual 
order, but in thought as well; for so it did. In the 
address of Prof. Maris, the worker and teacher in the 
common schools was stepping up and reaching out 
toward the college, while in Dr. Apple’s paper the 
college professor stepped down and reached out 
toward the common schools; and so the hands 
met in friendly fashion, and for once the two frater- 
nized—for which happy consummation all honor is 
due to the President of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Dr. Thomas G. Apple. 

The finest essay of the three days’ meeting was 
unquestionably that of Dr. S. P. May, of the Educa- 
tional Department of Toronto, Canada, upon “ Peda- 
gogical Museums.” It was better than learned—it 
was practical; for the lecturer not only described 
Great Britain’s splendid museum at South Kensing- 
ton, with whose display at the Centennial we are all 
somewhat familiar, but he showed us how every in- 
stitution of learning, from the little backwoods school- 
house to the city university, could, and should, have 
its collection of interesting, curious and beautiful 
things. Such a paper must needs have left many 
valuable suggestions with every live educator present ; 
and who was there of us who will not long, from 
that time forward, to be of that favored band of ex- 
cursionisis who will go with so good and great a 
teacher as Dr. May to Paris in 1878? Progress 
meets its enemies everywhere, and the Pennsylvania 
teachers prove no exception to the rule; for even 
among them there are some who walk always with 
the head turned over the shoulder to see how it 
“used to be”? done—some who are ever sighing for 
‘¢the good old days.” The discussion of Prof. Sen- 
senig’s paper upon the “ Teaching of Mental and 
Written Arithmetic’? brought out the conservatives 
with their old war-cry of “ Utopian!” in full force. 
Unfortunately the writer was not present to defend 
his views (Miss Leonard having read it to the Asso- 
ciation); consequently no action was taken upon the 
matter. Superintendent Curtis’s ideas concerning 
the “ Teacher’s Tenure of Office” were well and 
wittily put. He showed up the hardships of the 
teacher’s desultory life, and plead for a change in this 
respect, and brought on quite a spirited argument 
among the members of the Association as to the why 
and wherefore; all agreeing that it was an evil, and 
should be remedied. The only extemporaneous lec- 
ture of the whole three days was that of Dr. Hays, of 
Washington College, and it received by far the most 
appreciative attention. No one who has ever watched 
an audience can doubt that off-hand speaking is 
much more effective than written essays; for what a 
speaker gains.in elegance of diction and concentra- 
tion of thought by writing, is lost for want of that 
force and magnetism which only comes when the 
thought springs fresh from the speaker’s brain, clothed 
in the words which come at the moment they are 
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spoken. That talk on County Institutes will be re- | equal to the occasion, and in her easy, lady-like man. 


membered long after the substance of the written 
@apers has faded from the minds of those who heard 
them read—and it was worth remembering, too! 
Practical, pertinent and well put were his ideas upon 
the subject; and the humorous.allusions which sent 
some bright thought home, and the keen, laughing 
satire aimed at old-fogy notions, were skillfully man- 
aged. It was pleasant, too, to hear him speak of 
Prof. F. A. Allen as he did, bearing witness to a little 
of the much good work that veteran in the ranks has 
done. 

The education of the German element, which is 
one of the hard problems which Pennsylvania has to 
solve, was sensibly and suggestively handled by Su- 
perintendent Baer, of Berks county. He counseled 
moderation and tact in the treatment of this matter, 
and apparently spoke whereof he knew. Of the 
*¢ Teacher’s Personal Culture,”’ Professor Caughey, of 
Lafayette College, treated thoughtfully and eloquently. 
One sentence I must quote: “If we are satisfied 
simply to creep about humbly among the children, 
the nascent men and women, the future capitalists, 
professional men and politicians, and all who are to toil 
and labor in whatever business or calling; yes, and 
among the possible gamblers, thieves and murderers 
of the future, too; and to teach them a little grammar, 
a modicum of science and Latin and history, and noth- 
ing that takes hold immediately and positively of 
character, of the vital forces of moral and intellectual 
life, we certainly have attained but a low and unwor- 
thy apprehension of our function and responsibilities 
as teachers. Our proper duties towards our pupils 
in instructing them in those branches of knowledge 
which they must understand in order to qualify them 
for business and professional life we, of course, must 
perform faithfully, and with all the ability we possess. 
But after all what is the worth of a knowledge of 
geology, or Greek, or geometry, towards the making 
of a man, or a good citizen, if there is a want of truth 
and honest principle in the heart, and an unchecked 
development of all the vile passions of our nature ?” 
From this you will catch the tenor of the essay, and 
see how fine it was. 

But one of the speakers announced on the pro- 
gramme failed, and that one was, I am grieved to 
say, a woman, Mrs. Superintendent Rickoff, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who was to discuss the “ Cultivation of 
the Imagination.” A telegram came upon the ap- 
pointed day merely stating that it was impossible for 
the lady to be present. It was a disappointment to 
some of us, at least; for we were glad to see a femi- 
nine’s name upon the programme, and sorry that it 
should prove to be but a name. Not that women 
did not take part, for they spoke often and freely ; 
and it was a delightful thing to rise, if the spirit 
moved, and say your say, not in the midst of that 
appalling hush which we can well remember used to 
come upon the Association whenever a woman’s 
voice was heard in its deliberations, but to feel, in- 
stead, that pleased attention which helps every 
speaker both to thoughts and words. Miss Lloyd, of 
Bucks county, not only took part in the discussions, 
from time to time, but for half a session took the 
chair, being Vice President, and probably sat where 
none of her sex ever sat before, upon the judges’ 
bench. She presided with self-possession, dignity 
and decision, and proved her fitness for the position 
by filling it ably. Miss Leonard, of the Indiana 
Normal School, was on the Committee on Resolutions, 
and seemed to be pretty much all there was of it, 
when the time came for their report, but she was 








ner made good the deficiencies of her fellow-mem. 
bers. 

So the days went by, filled to the brim with profit 
and. pleasure, and for the most of us the pléasure 
came last; though it was a little hard to sit through a 
discussion in which one felt no special interest and 
hear the locusts singing outside, and see the moun. 
tain-ash tree with its bright berries beckon invitingly 
through the open windows, and think how fair the 
restless waters of the bay lay sparkling in the sun- 
shine, near at hand, while just beyond lay the lovely 
lake covered with dancing white-caps. Some yielded 
to the temptation—the naughty boys and girls—and 
slipped off for a row or sail; but in due time even the 
** goody-goody ”’ ones had a chance, and then what a 
procession of pedagogues filed gaily down to the little 
wharf! Of that trip down the bay, and out on the 
lake, I will not stop to tell; neither shall I give you 
any idea of the wit and wisdom then and there let 
loose, nor of the shouts of laughter that went up when 
the jokes were perpetrated, for I touldn’t if I tried; 
and I wouldn’t think of mentioning that party who 
went off by themselves, and, like Captain Kydd, 
“they sailed and they sailed;” but, if they didn’t 
show the best of goods taste in so doing, as Glory 
McQuirk would say, “ they got their come-uppance ;” 
for we found them becalmed just within the bay, and 
very glad to be taken in tow by the rejected tug and 
dragged back into the harbor. 

Who was there? First, our good State Superin- 
tendent Wickersham, a little grayer, perhaps, for the 
centennial year brought many extra tasks which he 
was too faithful to shirk, but still erect and soldierly 
in bearing, and just as ready as ever to flash out his 
words of fire if the Keystone State or her common 
schools were assailed. And Prof. Allen, now princi- 
pal of the State Normal School at Mansfield ; but he 
gave us fewer of his bright speeches and good sug- 
gestions than usual. Miss Lewis, the only woman 
superintendent in Pennsylvania, was with us, too; 
reserved in manner, but perfectly self-possessed, she 
spoke only when called upon. Besides these there 
were present Rev. M. B. Kerr, the founder of the asso- 
ciation, who must have been very proud of this 
thought of his; and Mr. Pyott, the reporter, who 
must be wise perforce ; for hasn’t he sat and gobbled 
silently association after association for I don’t know 
how long ? 

It is over! Our boyish-looking president, our 
genial chairman, our bright, particular star, our 
leader (of course his name was Hays, for we were a 
loyal lot), with his policy, all the thinking men and 
women who made the association a success, are scat- 
tered, and Erie knows us no more! But we know 
Erie; yes, indeed! we learned all about it. Let me 
impart my new-found knowledge—Erie is a place of 
several inhabitants, mostly men and women with a 
sprinkling of children. It contains a court-house, a 
post-office, the “ Reed House,” a public square, and 
a high school, whose vice-principal is a woman ; also 
a picnic scow, a steam-tug and a bay. The principal 
family is named Jones, and it is very proud, very 
hospitable, very cordial, and, as a Boston girl would 
say, “very nice!” One more thing: I know that the 
coat-of-arms of the State of Pennsylvania contains 
two horses very much rampant, for I’ve had the 
pleasure’of staring at them for three days; and I 
know that the length of the aforesaid commonwealth 
is twenty hours in a palace-car! After that the name 
of the head-girl in the geography class must surely 
be PATTI. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, November, 1877. 


A. A. Dinsmore, Esq. has been appointed County 
Superintendent of Monroe county in place of B. F. 
Morey, Esq., resigned. His post-office address is 
Stroudsburg, 


DISTRIBUTION OF APPROPRIATION TO NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 
HARRISBURG, October 2, 1877. 
To the Boards of Trustees of the State Normal Schools : 

GENTLEMEN: Below you will find a statement 
concerning the distribution of the money appropriated 
to the several State Normal Schools with the accom- 
panying conditions, As you willsee, the next step in 
the matter is the acceptance of these conditions on your 
part. This should be done by the passage by your 
boards of a resolution to that effect, which, signed 
by the President and Secretary, should be transmitted 
to this Department. One-half of the $100,000 will 
then become payable, and one-half of the $75,0c0 
after the first of January next. The balance will be 
paid when evidence is presented that the conditions 
imposed have been complied with. 

Forms of mortgages will be forwarded from this 
Department at an early day, to be filled up and exe- 
cuted. J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

Supt. Public Instruction. 





STATEMENT OF THE COMMISSION. 


HARRISBURG, September 29, 1877. 


The undersigned, directed by the Legislature to 
distribute the money appropriated to the several State 
Normal schools, by the acts of 1877, have agreed to 
apportion the amounts as follows: 

Of the $100,000, $30,000 is given to the school at 
Indiana, $25,000 to the school at Shippensburg, 
$20,000 to the school at California, $15,000 to the 
school at Mansfield, and $10,000 to the school at 
Bloomsburg. 

Of the $75,000, $10,000 is given to each of the’ 
schools at Millersville, Edinboro’, Kutztown, West 
Chester, and Lock Haven ; and $5,000 to each of the 
schools at Indiana, Shippensburg, California, Mans- 
field and Bloomsburg. 

The money to be payable subject to the provis- 
ions of said acts, by warrants on the State Treas- 
urer, issued by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion—one-half when the authorities of the several 
schools, in a legal and binding manner, agree to com- 
ply with the conditions of such distribution hereunto 
appended ; and the other half when satisfactory evi- 
dence is presented, showing that said conditions 
have been in good faith complied with. 

The following are the conditions upon a compli- 
ance with which the sums of money above named 
will be paid to the several State Normal Schodls : 

I. That mortgages, as heretofore, in favor of the 
State, be executed upon the property of each of the 
several schools, to the amount of the sums herein as- 
signed it. 

__ 2. That the schools at Indiana, Shippensburg, Cal- 
ifornia, Mansfield, Bloomsburg, and Lock Haven be 
required to devote the several amounts herein appro- 





priated to them to the payment of their present indebt- 


edness, and that for this purpose the friends of said 
schools be required to add to these sums twenty per 
cent. of their amount from private sources, subscrip- 
tions or releases of creditors. 

2. That the schools at Millersville, Edinboro’, 
Kutztown, and West Chester be required to make 
such additions to their buildings, grounds, or appli- 
ances, or to take such measures looking to the bet- 
tering of their condition, or to the increasing of their 
efficiency as may be prescribed by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and approved by this Com- 
mission. 

4. That in case any school shall decline to accept 
these conditions, the money it would otherwise re- 
ceive shall be divided equally among the remaining 
schools. 

The undersigned in this connection also desire to 
state: 

1. That in assigning the bulk of the money appro- 
priated by the Legislature to the schools most deeply 
in debt, they have conformed to what they knew to 
be the intention of the Legislature. 

2. That any further increase of the debt of a State 
Normal School, either by an accumulation of interest 
or by expenses incurred without money to pay them, 
will tend to weaken the whole work of normal in- 
struction in the State, and should be carefully avoided. 
The income of each should, if possible, be made to 
meet its expenditures. [Signed. ] 


J. F. HARTRANFT, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
GEORGE LEAR, Atforney General. 
J. P. WickeRsHAM, Supt. Public Instruction. 
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TEACHERS’ COUNTY INSTITUTES. 








THE annual sessions of the Teachers’ Institute 
in the several counties of the State, will be 
held at times and places as announced below: 
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BEETHOVEN, born at Bonn, 1770, was equally great ;“day happens to be Sunday,” he writes to a friend in 
in his intellect and his affections. How deep and | the most unaffected way, ‘so I will quote you some. 
tender was that noble heart those know who have read | thing from the Bible: «* See that ye love one another.” 
his letters to his abandoned nephew whom he com- | Beethoven was not only severely moral and deeply 
mits so earnestly to “‘God’s holy keeping.” Thereis no | religious, but he has this further claim to the admira- 
stain upon his life. His integrity spotless, his purity | tion and respectof the musical world, that his ideal 
unblemished, his generosity boundless, his ,affections | of art was the highest, and that he was true to his ideal, 
deep and lasting, his piety simple and sincere. “To- ! utterly and disinterestedly true to the end.—Haweis, 





HOME, HOME, CAN I FORGET THEE? 


Andante German ME Lopy. 















1. Home, home, can I for - get thee, Dear, dear, dearly loved home? No, no, still I re- 
2. Home, home, why did I leave thee? Dear, dear friends,donot mourn. Home, home, once more re- 
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gret thee, Tho’ I may far from thee roam. 


ceive me, Quickly to thee I'll re-turn. \ Home, home, home, home, dearest and happiest home. 
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1. There ‘is a hap- py land, Far, far a - way, Where saints in 


2. Bright in that hap- py land, Beams_ ev’ - ry eye; Kept by a 
3. Come to that hap- py land, Come, come a - way, Why aill ye 
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glo - ry stand, Bright, bright as day; Oh, how they sweet - ly _ sing, ( 

Fa - ther’s hand, Love can - not die. Oh, then, to glo - ry run; , 
doubt-ing stand, Why _ still de - lay? Oh, we shall hap - py be, | 
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Wor-thy is our Saviour King, Loud let his prais - es ring, Praise, praisefor aye! t 
Be a crownjand kingdom won, And bright a - bove the sun, We’ll reign for aye! 
When from sin and_ sor- row free, Lord, we shall live with Thee, Blest, blest for aye! 
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